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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of whieh 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twenty-first of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘‘Sprctator” of Saturday, February 5th ; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 








Norice.—With this week’s number of the SPECTATOR are issued 
(gratis) the Index and Title-page for the Volume for 1886. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
HE sudden death of Lord Iddesleigh on Wednesday, in his 
sixty-ninth year, while waiting to see Lord Salisbury in 
Downing Street, has been the shock of the week. He had 
resigned the Foreign Office and declined to accept any other 
in its place, but declared his cordial sympathy with Lord 
Salisbury’s Government ; and he was at the moment of his seizure 
waiting upon Lord Salisbury by appointment, partly, we 
believe, to consult with him as to the language he should use at 
the meeting to be held concerning the Imperial Institute an 
hour or two later, which Lord Iddesleigh had promised to 
attend. When Lord Salisbury sent to say he was ready to 
receive him, Lord Iddesleigh was fainting away, and a few 
minutes later he breathed his last in the waiting-room, in Lord 
Salisbury’s presence. The physician who arrived found him 
already pulseless, and the attempt to revive him by a cordial 
completely failed. The attack was due to valvular disease of the 
heart of some years’ standing; though Dr. Mortimer Granville, 
Lord Iddesleigh’s physician, had declared that his heart was in 
a much better condition than it had been a year ago. There is 
something very sad about death when it comes, as it came in 
this case, just when, in the opinion of many, Lord Iddesleigh 
had been treated with something less than justice by his friends 
in power, and when it suddenly cuts off the hope that the old 
relations of mutual trust and confidence can ever be restored. 


In Lord Iddesleigh, the Conservative Party have lost a 
genuine Conservative,—to whom Tory Democracy, as distin- 
guished from Conservatism, was utterly foreign,—a statesman 
sober in his very essence, whose first high office, the Secretary- 
ship of State for India, exhibited him as the representative 
of a policy very different indeed from that into which Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton subsequently plunged our Indian 
Empire in 1878, As a financier, he heartily approved, and, so 
far as his party would permit, supported the policy of paying 
off the National Debt. Even at the height of the Jingo policy, 
his were probably the surest and soberest of the Conservative 
counsels; and he gave Mr. Gladstone very powerful and welcome 
support for one of the most courageous and fortunate of his 
resolves,—the resolve to come to a friendly understanding with 
the United States on what were called the ‘Alabama ’ Indemnity 
Claims, the claims made upon us for allowing the ‘ Alabama’ 
and her sister Confederate cruisers to escape out of our ports 


to prey upon the commerce of the United States. He was a 
man, too, of culture and imagination, of humour and insight, 
though he displayed those qualities less in the political field 
than in his occasional excursions into the field of literature. In 
the House of Commons, he gave the impression of being care- 
worn, of wanting the elasticity needful to emulate his great 
predecessor in the leadership of the Conservatives. But he was 
sincerely respected by all parties, and there at least he had the 
advantage of that great predecessor. 


We notice with some regret and more astonishment the 
shrieking of some of our contemporaries as to Lord Iddesleigh’s 
“murder.” No charge could be brought more entirely out of 
keeping with the thorough reasonableness and sobriety of tone 
which always characterised the deceased statesman. Do our 
contemporaries really mean that because a leading statesman 
happens to have a weakness of the heart, the whole of English 
political life should be so arranged as not to administer to him 
any accidental shock? If so, we ought to send every Minister 
who is about to enter a Cabinet to an expert in heart-disease to 
stethoscope him, before he is asked to join the Government, and 
to withdraw the offer if evidence of weakness in that organ is 
detected. Lord Salisbury probably valued Lord Iddesleigh’s 
services at least as highly as any man in the Conservative camp. 
But at such a crisis as this, it was most desirable that the 
Prime Minister should himself take command of the Foreign 
Office; and so far as we know, it was a pure misfortune, and no 
one’s fault, that Lord Iddesleigh happened to hear of the Prime 
Minister’s plans from the newspapers, and not from himself. 
We deeply dislike and disapprove the growing irritability and 
excitability of the English Press. It indicates liability to an 
hysterical epidemic such as sometimes runs through agirls’ school, 
not the equanimity and calm of masculine English strength. 








Prince Bismarck made his expected speech in the Reichstag, 
in support of the Army Bill, on Tuesday, the 11th inst. It 
proved as important as had been anticipated. We have given 
our opinion of its general drift elsewhere, and need only say 
here that it is divided into three parts. In the first, Prince 
Bismarck explains the relations of Germany with Austria, 
which are, he says, closer and better than they ever were, 
even in the days of the old German Bund. The alliance 
does not extend, however, to all subjects, each Power 
having interests of its own which the other does not 
share. Austria, for example, has interests in the Balkans 
which might even compel her to go to war, but Germany has 
none. She does not care about Bulgaria, and her interest in 
the whole Eastern Question is not strong enough to induce her 
to make war. Prince Bismarck then expressly denied that 
he feared a coalition between France and Russia. He did not, 
the friendship of Russia for Germany being to-day past doubt. 
He expected neither attack nor hostility from Russia, and 
declined to defend his Army Bill on any such ground. He did not 
hint what he would do if Austria and Russia were at war, but 
implied throughout that, as far as both were concerned, Germany 
and France were left to fight without the intervention of other 
Empires. 

The Prince defended the Bill solely on account of danger from 
France, “a great and powerful country, as powerful as we.” The 
victory of 1870 was “an accident,” and it was mere vanity to think 
that if war broke out with France the result was guaranteed. 
He had done everything to conciliate France ; but France fanned 
the fire of revenge, and he firmly believed that if France thought 
herself the stronger, she would at once attack Germany. Indeed, 
she might do it without thinking so, for her Governments 
changed frequently and suddenly, and one might arise which 
saw safety for itself, as Napoleon did, in a German war. France 
might win in that war, and if she did, would break up the 
Empire, restore Hanover, and “ bleed Germany to death ;” while 





if Germany won, and reached Paris, he himself would do the 
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same to France. The terms of 1870 should be “ child’s-play ” 
to those he would exact to.secure peace for Germany for a 
generation at least. In a second speech in reply, Prince 
Bismarck expressed his belief that: France might yet pass under 
a military dictatorship, and publicly named General Boulanger 
as a possible military dictator. 


The different sections of the Opposition in the Reichstag 
have determined on their course. They will grant the Military 
Bill as it stands, but limit its duration to three years. Prince 
Bismarck will not accept this, on the ground that if the Reich- 
stag claims such a right, it might claim to vote the Army 
annually, and thus make it a Parliamentary instead of an 
Imperial force. He would never, he said, consent to such a 
plan, but dissolve at once. He will, it is believed, carry out this 
threat, raise the extra soldiers at once by decree, borrow the 
money from the Prussian Treasury—the Prussian Parliament, 
he says, being on his side—and demand a Bill of Indemnity 
from the Reichstag. He calculates that, the Culturkampf 
being over, he is sure of a majority. If he does not get his 
indemnity, nothing will happen, for there is a clause in the 
German Constitution justifying the Emperor in calling out “all” 
Germans capable of bearing arms, and the German Parliament 
cannot prevent the Prussian one from lending money. Prince 
Bismarck will therefore go on, and his new levies will be drilled 
in the fortresses until some great event either shows that he 
was right and Germany in extreme danger, or breaks his 
authority. It is a repetition of the old struggle in Prussia 
about the Army, and may end like it; but history does not 
often repeat itself. One reason given for his obstinacy by Prince 
Bismarck was a curious one. He said he should live three 
years, but not seven,—a foreboding which, if he really enter- 
tains it, may hurry him into violent action. 





The judgment of the European Press upon Prince Bismarck’s 
speech can hardly be gathered, the journalists, like the states- 
men, being too cautious to speak openly. The journalists of Paris 
all affect to consider the speech peaceful; but their comments 
are palpably influenced by some hint from the Government ad- 
vising the strictest moderation. In Vienna, the newspapers are 
favourable, out of hostility to France, but with the reserve that 
Austria is not sufficiently guaranteed against Russia ; while in 
St. Petersburg, the newspapers disbelieve in the Chancellor’s 
assurances. The general tone, in fact, is that everything is 
peaceful, and that, consequently, preparations for war should be 
pushed on with the utmost energy. Nowhere is there a sign 
that the tension of the situation has been lightened, or that the 
probability of war is considered diminished. It is observed, 
however, as it has been throughout all recent difficulties, that 
the financiers expect no immediate outbreak of hostilities, and 
that, in spite of constant expenditure and frequent alarms, the 
European Funds maintain their unreasonably high level. The 
deduction is that the great capitalists are aware that war is not 
to come yet; but, well informed as they are, these gentlemen 
have sometimes been mistaken. 


It appears that General Boulanger is really to have his 
sixteen millions, or something very like it, the Government 
having asked for a special military credit of £14,400,000. Of 
this large sum, the Finance Minister says he only wants 
£3,640,000 this year; but M. de Soubeyran, a great financier, 
contends in the Senate that £5,100,000 has already been spent, 
and that this is an addition. It would seem probable that the 
Minister at War, relying on the “ patriotism” of the Deputies, 
is spending the money as fast as he can, borrowing it from 
different funds, and that it will be gradually replaced. 
The Public Works Budget has been reduced by £600,000, 
but the remainder of the money is to be obtained by 
increasing the Snugar-duties by 20 per cent. and by 
funding instead of paying off £3,000,000 of short Treasury 
Bonds. This is not precisely the policy of retrenchment on 
which the Chamber a few weeks ago seemed inclined to insist; 
but after Prince Bismarck’s speech, even M. Clémenceau will 
scarcely venture to resist. Nothing is refused to the Army in 
France, because, firstly, of the foreign danger, and because, 
secondly, of the danger that the Army, if refused anything, 
might take it, pleading patriotism. 


The Colonial Office, vacant by the appointment of Mr. Stan- 
hope to be Secretary of War, has been filled up by the pro- 
motion of Sir Henry Holland from the office of Vice-President 





a good one. The papers are all saying that Sir Henry Hollana 
has-tiot an enemy in the world; but if so, there is nothing like 
higktofliée for supplying a deficiency of that kind. But Sir 
Héury*has more qualifications for the Colonial Office than even 
uw defidiéncy in the power of making enemies would imply. He 
was for a long time the legal adviser of the Colonial Office, and 
knows the difficulties and weak points of our Colonial policy as 
few men know them. He is a man of excellent sense and great 
sobriety of judgment. He is not a Tory Democrat, but a true 
Conservative, with sufficient Liberalism not to defend abuses, 
And we hope and believe that, in spite of not having an enemy 
in the world,—which we regard as a very ambiguous qualifi- 
cation,—he will prove a strong man too. 


Mr. Goschen’s address to the electors of the Exchange Division 
of Liverpool is a very manly one. ‘A Liberal all my life,” he 
says, “I have yet thought it the duty of men of all parties to 
close their ranks in the face of a common danger. Under the 
influence of that deep conviction, I have rallied to the Govern- 
ment of Lord Salisbury, and I now ask the electors of this 
division, Conservatives and Liberal Unionists alike, to rally to. 
me.” The issue on which this election is to take place, 
is, says Mr. Goschen, “the maintenance of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland,” which he binds 
himself to support. To dissolve the Union involves not 
only disaster to both countries, but “an abandonment of 
national duty.” “The majority of Englishmen will be less 
willing than ever to surrender any portion of the United King- 
dom to be governed by the advocates of the ‘ Plan of Campaign.’” 
And not only is there the Union to be maintained :—beyond this, 
‘we cannot allow the discontent of some three millions of the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom to reduce more than 
thirty millions to impotence.” So far from surrender to. 
the Parnellites giving us a period of quiet and useful tran- 
quillity, Mr. Goschen believes that it would be but a first 
step on the path of downward degradation. “ While yielding to 
none in my desire to promote the welfare of my Irish fellow- 
citizens, and to foster in Ireland the growth of industries and 
the development of prosperity which lawless agitation has done 
so much to check, I utterly repudiate the idea that our popular 
Government is not competent to maintain the law and to cope 
with excesses, which, if unchecked, will bring free institutions 
into disgrace.” That is in the right tone, and has a ring of 
confidence and power in which the Government has hitherto 
been somewhat deficient. 


The much-talked-of “ Conference” between Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Morley, Sir W. Harcourt, and Lord 
Herschell began on Thursday, the first sitting lasting three hours. 
After to-day it will be adjourned for some days, and it is under- 
stood that the discussion will be protracted, from which it would 
appear that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to decide the agrarian 
question first has been adopted. As Mr. Chamberlain has 
pledged himself to oppose any scheme for using British credit 
to benefit a country not under the rule of the British Parlia- 
ment, while Mr. Gladstone has pledged himself that the rule 
of the British Parliament in Ireland shall end, the task of seeking 
a point of junction on that subject seems likely to be long. 
Meanwhile, evidences are daily cropping up which show that 
the fissure between the parties is growing wider than ever. The 
Unionists agree with Mr. Goschen, that a divided Parliament 
is impossible; while Mr. Gladstone at one end of the Liberals, 
and Mr. Labouchere at the other, maintain that it is indis- 
pensable. Mr. Labouchere on Tuesday, speaking in Dublin, 
thus defined the irreducible minimum of his demand :—‘* A 
domestic Legislature for Ireland paramount in ali local 
matters, its Acts not dependent upon the assent or refusal of 
the Imperial Parliament, and an Irish Executive dependent 
alone upon this local body.” 


A crowded meeting was held in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, 
to inaugurate the London Liberal and Radical Union, Mr. John 
Morley in the chair. Mr. Morley deprecated any attempt to 
interfere with local Associations. The local Associations, 
whether Radical or Liberal, or composed of Liberals and 
Radicals alike, would send representatives to that Union, which 
was intended to aid the Liberal cause in that, the most Conserva- 
tive of English regions. Mr. Morley also discouraged mutual 
suspicion. The greater his experience in politics, the less 
suspicious he became. He was, indeed, quite convinced that 
the men who differ from him are just as honest as himself. Mr. 





of the Council, to be Secretary for the Colonies. The choice is 





Morley took credit to himself for having warned the Liberals 
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that they should not say grace for Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
promised banquet of popular measures until the dish-covers had 
been removed. Already the banquet had become a mere 
phantom-banquet. Though the old Tory pump was fitted with 
1a new Radical handle, the thread of water issuing from it was a 
very thin one even at first, and now the handle had come off. Mr. 
Goschen’s secession to the Government had not, in Mr. Morley’s 
opinion, very much altered the level of the Liberal Party. An 
American who wanted to make the most of his successful fishing, 
had boasted that when he got his fish out of the lake, the waters 
of the lake sank a couple of feet. He did not think that Lord 
Salisbury, after landing his fish, would be able to make a similar 
doast. 


Mr. Morley’s speech was followed by speeches from Professor 
‘Stuart and Mr. Bryce, after which an amendment was moved by 
the Radicals who did not like to amalgamate the Radicals with 
the Liberals, and thought that the result would be to weaken 
Radicalism and to render the Radicals less powerful for protest 
against such a policy as the Liberal Government had followed 
in Egypt. But this proposal was resisted by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and the Radical amendment defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. The resolution for the formation of the Liberal and 
Radical Union in London was then passed. 


On Wednesday, at a great meeting of those interested in the 
proposed Imperial Institute, the Prince of Wales, who pre- 
sided, announced that the enterprise had the full approbation 
of the Queen, who thought the foundation of such an Institution 
would be the best memorial of the Jubilee of her reign. At a 


‘subsequent meeting in the Mansion House, attended by a large 


number of representative men, the same view was expressed, 
and a subscription was opened, which it is hoped will reach 
half-a-million sterling. The plan is to erect a great building in 
South Kensington, which has been finally selected as the site, 
and to house in it collections from the whole Empire, which 
will, as the Prince of Wales thinks, with their accompanying 
libraries and conference and intelligence rooms, help to diffuse 
a profitable knowledge of its commercial and industrial re- 
sources. Too much is probably expected from the project, but 
it is sound in itself, and it allows that element of time which 
has hitherto been wanting to these vast Exhibitions. In 
twenty years, if the Institute succeeds, it should be a vast 
museum possessed of large endowments, and supplying to the 
whole Empire a centre of industrialinformation. The objection 
raised at the Mansion House meeting, that it will benefit only 
the moneyed classes, is unreal. Every new and successful 
business raises the rate of wages all round. 





No new policy has been decided on for Egypt, and so far as 
is known, there is no idea of quitting that country; but the 
British garrison is being rapidly reduced, and within a few weeks 
will number only 5,000 men. The change does not signify while 
we command the sea, but it must increase the Egyptian belief 
that the English will depart soon, and so hamper the Adminis- 
tration. We presume the change has been made in deference 
to French susceptibilities, as a guarantee that we will 
go if we can; but will a visible decline in local strength 
help us to go? Quitting Egypt is a policy, occupying 
Egypt is a policy, and neutralising Egypt is a policy; but 
minimising the appearance of occupation, while clinging to 
the reality, does not strike us as a policy at all. It does not 
secure either order in the Valley, or British irresponsibility for 
disorder, and will not content even the bondholders, who care 
about security as much as about the condition of the Egyptian 
Treasury. 


Mr. C. T. Ritchie, President of the Local Government Board, 
has issued a circular to the Metropolitan Vestries, asking them 
to consult with the Guardians, and commence any works that 
are practicable at once, the severe weather throwing many able- 
bodied men out of employment. He adds that in many 
parishes work in street-cleaning might be found for unskilled 
labourers, that work being urgently required irrespective of the 
falls of snow, and being especially suited to the unemployed. 
That is sensible enough on one side, the streets wanting care 
badly enough; but on the other side, the order, unless 
very carefully carried out, will add heavily to rates which 
press on classes only just above the poor. Everybody 


preaches about thrift; but the preaching can have little effect 
when a recurrent accident like a fall of snow places thousands 
in danger of starvation. Cannot the Unions connected with the 





building trade, the unskilled labourers in which always suffer 
first, do something to improve this state of things ? 


We omitted to notice last week the account of the horrible 
experiments made in France on the starvation of dogs, by way 
of supplementing the information supposed to be conveyed by 
the recent observations on the fasting-men. Nothing can be more 
cruel than to keep one dog without either food or water, and 
another without food though supplied with water, just to see 
how much longer the one which is not tormented with thirst 
as well as hunger, will survive its sufferings, than the one 
tormented in both ways. We would not willingly touch the 
hand of a man who would inflict, from what is called a scientific 
motive, such shocking and wilful, as well as fruitless suffering. 
As Miss Cobbe said, in an admirable letter to Tuesday’s Pall 
Mall Gazette :—“ Such ‘ interest ’ as these experiments possess is, 
I venture to say, very much on a par with that which a naughty 
schoolboy takes in clipping off one fly’s wings and seeing that 
it can crawl but can no longer fly, and cutting off the legs of 
another and noting that it can fly but no longer crawl. Wegive 
the schoolboy a lecture or a box on the ear, but we clap our hands 
in applause when, ten years older, he calls himself a man of science, 
and does worse things with just as much or as little reason.” 
The fasting-men know what they intend to suffer, and why, and 
that they can, if they choose, suspend their own sufferings at 
any moment; but a wretched dog, hoping for its accustomed 
food and water whenever-a human being approaches its place of 
confinement, and doomed to endless disappointments, is not 
even competent to know that its hopes are all vain, and founded 
on a trust in humanity which its owners intend to betray. 


That there are cases in which the landlords attacked under 
Mr. Dillon’s “ Plan of Campaign” have been hard landlords, who 
endeavoured to get a rack-rent out of their tenants’ reduced 
means, we have never doubted. But that there are other cases 
in which the landlords attacked have been good landlords, and 
attacked because they were good and diminished the confidence 
of the people in the League, is, we believe, also true. Those 
who doubt this should read the letter addressed by Mr. 
Edward C. Hamilton, agent for Mr. George F. Brooke, 
of County Wexford, to the Times of last Saturday. Mr. 
Hamilton produces a letter from the priest of Mr. Brooke’s 
parish to the Freeman’s Jowrnal, dated two years ago, namely, 
January 16th, 1885. This letter is headed “A Good Landlord,” 
and, begs “on behalf of the people of Johnstown, a large and im- 
portant district of the parish of Arklow, to thank Mr. George F. 
Brooke, Celbridge, for the many and valuable services he has 
rendered to us in the cause of education. Ever since Mr. Brooke 
purchased the estate called after his name in the County of Wex- 
ford,—that is to say, for thirty years,—he has proved himself a 
generous benefactor to the poor in this locality; but above all 
things, he has been the patron, if not in name, in reality, of 
education.” And the priest goes on to enumerate Mr. Brooke’s 
services. His agent tells us that in the two years since this 
letter was written, 30 per cent. of the whole income of the 
estate,—which represents almost the full amount receivable by 
the landlord after all charges have been paid,—has been spent by 
him for the improvement of the estate and the benefit of his 
tenantry. 


Yet how have the National League treated this typically 
“ good landlord ?” Mr. Hamilton states that the tenants had not 
even asked for a reduction, when one of the priests informed 
Mr. Hamilton that the rents due would not be paid to him 
unless 30 per cent. abatement were allowed on the rents (mainly 
judicial rents), but they would be paid to a stranger in Dublin ; 
and the League accordingly ordered the tenants to pay their 
rents to Mr. Mayne, M.P., in Dublin, a perfect stranger. And 
on Sunday, January 2nd, Mr. Dillon (who had in the meantime 
given bail for good behaviour) made a violent speech in Arklow 
to Mr. Brooke’s tenants, in which, according to the Freeman’s 
Journal of the following day, he declared that “the soil of 
Ireland is the property of the children of Ireland, and not the 
property of the contemptible, rack-renting, intolerant, ascendency 
landlords whose fathers had robbed it from their fathers, and 
from whom they now would take it.” Such is an instance of 
the often-asserted equity of this National League,—a tyrant as 
evil as Ireland has ever groaned under. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 1004. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRINCE BISMAROK’S SPEECH. 


‘7 AM not going to hit you, but I know you are going to 

hit me; and if you do, I will break every bone in your 
skin!” That would not be accounted in ordinary life a pacific 
utterance, especially if delivered by one soldier to another ; nor 
can we see that Prince Bismarck’s speeches on the Army Bill 
tend to peace. The naked brutality of the Chancellor's threats 
to France, and the crafty caution of his allusions to Russia, 
alike signify to our minds that he believes thoroughly in the 
case he puts forward; that he honestly expects a second war 
with France, which will be a war of life and death; and that, 
while careless in consequence whether he irritates France or not, 
he is consumed with anxiety lest Germany should be attacked 
by Russia at the same time. His language towards the great 
Eastern Power is of the most conciliatory and even seductive 
kind. He admits that as between Russia and Austria there 
are conflicts of interest of a grave sort, conflicts that may 
léad to war; but as for Germany, “ her friendship with Russia, 
which suffered no interruption during her wars, is to-day placed 
beyond doubt.” We “anticipate from Russia neither hostile 
attack nor hostile policy.” The Czar is honest, as all who 
know him know, and would tell us if he were hostile. ‘As 
for Bulgaria, what is Bulgaria to us? It is a matter 
of perfect indifference to us who rules in Bulgaria, 
or what becomes of it altogether.” ‘For us, indeed, 
the whole Eastern Question is not a question of war.” 
“The views of our proposals in this Military Bill which 
have been drawn from the presumption that we should 
have to meet a coalition of France and Russia, I, for my part, 
do not recognise ; and our strength must not be calculated 
with regard to such a contingency.” Let our readers recollect 
that the whole of these statements, which amount to the con- 
cession of a free hand to Russia in the East so long as she 
leaves Austria a Great Power—there is a special sentence 
about the necessity of that—are directly opposed to Prince 
Bismarck’s immediate and urgent interest, and they will 
comprehend the full gravity of his menaces to France. If 
the Chancellor had been able to say, or had been willing 
to say, that he feared a coalition of Russia and France, he 
would have carried the Army Bill without a division, for 
even the Clericals cannot bear the idea of a Slav irruption ; 
but he studiously and plainly said the exact contrary in such 
terms, that the majority have determined to risk a dissolu- 
tion rather than grant his demands, To use such language at 
such a moment, to throw away so powerful a weapon, Prince 
Bismarck, who is even to narrowness of mind a patriot, must 
have felt very sure that no Russian attack would come; 
that, in fact, some offer he has made to St. Petersburg 
was accepted, and that the conflict between Germany 
and France would be a duel. It is this conviction which 
gives to his language about France its exceptional gravity. 
He assumes that the duel must be fought, and that it must 
be a outrance. He does not speak only of France as growing 
strong, and therefore of precaution as necessary ; he speaks of 
France as a Power at least as strong as Germany, and fixedly 
determined to invade whenever she feels strong enough. He 
admits that the people of France may be peaceful, though they 
vote, he pointedly remarked, without demur or even discussion, 
any sum whatever demanded for the Army ; but France has 
always been governed by energetic minorities, and as the Chan- 
cellor believes, those whogovern her—he means the Generals, and 
in his second speech almost said so—intend a war of revenge, 
which may come in ten weeks or ten years, but must come. 
He expects this war quickly, too, or at all events he knows it 
may come quickly, for in his second speech, directed against 
Herr Windthorst, he not only repeated his words about ten 
weeks, but said that he meant them, and that war might 
come in that short time, and the French Army be pouring 
“through the gap of Belfort.” Oan anybody imagine that 
the most experienced diplomatist in Europe, if he really 
desired peace or expected peace, would use language 
like that, even if it were necessary to carry an important 
Bill,—would, that is, describe war as a mere matter of time 
and opportunity? Such words must create in Germany the 
apprehensive expectation which is as bad as war itself, and in 
France induce a belief that the great diplomatist who is so 
confidently prophesying, intends his prophecies to be fulfilled. 
Prince Bismarck went, however, much further than this. He 
not only described at length the ruin which would fall upon 
Germany if she were defeated, which was, of course, natural, 





as such a picture really helped his Bill, but he stated in the 
most needless fashion what he would do if Germany won. He 
would bleed France to death. After describing the oppressions of 
France in Prussia from 1810 to 1813, he says: —“ We should 
also similarly act if we again came to enter Paris as victors, We 
should endeavour to make it impossible for France to attack us 
again for thirty years, and to secure ourselves completely against 
France for at least a generation. In comparison with the war 
of 1890, or I know not what other year, the war of 1870 would 
be as mere child’s play in its effects on France, so that on one 
side, as on the other, there would be the same endeavour,— 
namely, de saigner a blanc.” 

Napoleon I. on one or two occasions uttered menaces like 
this in private ; but such a sentence has never been uttered 
in public in modern times, and we cannot but believe that it 
will, in its frank brutality of menace, sink deeply into the 
minds of the French people. Possibly it may cow them, by 
bringing before their minds the awful magnitude of the stake 
at issue; but unless Continental sentiment has radically 
changed, such a thundering threat must be received by the 
French Army as a challenge, and so increase that danger of a 
military dictatorship which Prince Bismarck either dreads or 
affects to dread for France. Such language is accepted in all 
armies all over the Continent as insulting, insulting as blows ; 
and though France may bear it and wait her opportunity, her 
readiness to risk war can only be increased. The preparations 
will grow larger and larger, the demands for the Army will be 
more and more peremptory, until at last the strain can be 
borne no longer, and the war will come almost of itself. The 
patience of the French Press under the provocation is most 
remarkable; but to us it seems rather ominous of silent 
resolve than suggestive of a gasp of dismay. A dismayed 
Frenchman sputters ; but the journalists of Paris waited a day 
before they even spoke. 

It may be said, that as Germany is not desirous of invading 
France, and France is afraid to invade Germany, there will, in 
spite of all these loud words, be no war. That is possible, of 
course, and if there were no standing armies, we should think 
iteven probable. Both the peoples dread war, its slaughter of 
their own children, its endless expenditure, its frightful risks, 
at a time when the combatants announce before the battle is 
set, that if victors, they will bleed the vanquished to death. 
The two countries, moreover, are so armoured in fortresses, 
that a rush is hardly possible, and if time is necessary, time 
leaves opportunity for fully weighing consequences. But, 
unfortunately, the armies are ready; they exercise a pre- 
ponderant influence on action, and they will not listen for years 
on end to opinions like Prince Bismarck’s without demanding at 
last that the situation shall close. Continental soldiers do not 
flourish their weapons at each other without coming to sword- 
cuts at last. Moreover, though both peoples may be peaceful, 
there are limits to their power of enduring suspense. Prince 
Bismarck publicly proclaims that war must come; all the 
known facts, such as the vast preparations of both States, 
back up his view ; and the inevitable conclusion, even among 
peaceful peoples, weary with conscriptions, burdened with 
taxes, unable to commence any far-reaching enterprise, is that 
war itself is preferable to such a long-continued strain. A cer- 
tainty of war, such as the German Chancellor expresses, of itself 
dissolves those hopes of peace which are the strongest barriers 
against war; and we cannot but believe that Prince Bismarek 
knew this, and that, but for his master’s age, he would have 
spoken ineven more menacing tones. It is not with equanimity, 
we may be sure, that he views a situation in which a defeat 
that he affirms to be quite possible would give France 
the power to recover Alsace, to refound Hanover, to 
restore Schleswig to Denmark, and to break up, pro- 
bably for ever, the whole fabric of empire on which 
his reputation rests. If he has resolved to wait patiently for 
an attack which may have consequences like that, the world 
has been greatly mistaken in its estimate of the “Iron 
Chancellor.” He may not intend war, or be ready to declare 
war, but he sees the obstacles to war dissolve with no dis- 
satisfaction. 





LORD IDDESLEIGH. 
ROBABLY no statesman’s death since the death of Sir 
Robert Peel, has caused the public so keen a sense of 
having lost a friend, as Lord Iddesleigh’s. There were very 
few who could call Lord Beaconsfield a friend, and that cer- 
tainly was not his repute among the people. The late Lord 
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make the general public who did not personally know him 
think of him as a friend. He had vanished too long from the 
House of Commons to be in the front rank of popular states- 
men, and he was, perhaps, feared at least as much as he was 
loved. Lord Palmerston was very popular, but he was 
eminently the man of the world, and it is not a typical man 
of the world who reaches any very high point in that feel- 
ing of mingled respect and confidence which attaches to the 
name of afriend. Lord Iddesleigh’s statesmanship was not, 
perhaps, of the highest rank, partly, perhaps, because the man 
was so thoroughly amiable and self-forgetful, because he was so 
willing to “coach” Mr. Disraeli whenever Mr. Disraeli wanted 
coaching,—and Mr. Disraeli wanted a great deal of coaching in 
the business of administration,—and so anxious to stand aside 
whenever he thought that the advantage of the State required 
him to stand aside. We all of us recognise that Lord Iddesleigh 
assented to policies of which he would certainly never have 
been the author,—the policy of the last Afghan War, for in- 
stance, @ policy quite at variance with his own when he was 
Minister for India. Now, a statesman who has to apologise for 
policies of the first order of importance which no one believes 
that he himself would ever have originated, never occupies the 
front rank among us as a statesman. But it was precisely that 
quality in Lord Iddesleigh which makes us assign him his 
place among the second rank of statesmen, that makes us also 
assign him a higher place among men than that which even 
his chiefs occupied. Not only his colleagues were attracted by 
him, but even the people who only knew him as a man, by the 
same sort of instinct to which Lord Iddesleigh once attributed 
the reader's knowledge of Cordelia in King Lear, in spite of her 
habit of silence,—that is, by some imaginative insight gained 
through words, but which yet seemed to convey a deeper know- 
ledge of character than words themselves could convey. The 
people evidently were singularly attracted by him, and have 
felt his loss, as we have said, more like the loss of afriend than 
the loss of a leader; there was something “ good” about him 
which was not in any special manner expressed by his political 
opinions or statesmanship, something that lingered about his 
presence and manner, and conveyed itself, by a sort of con- 
tagion, even to those who had never seen him or heard him 
speak. Men said that it was impossible to conceive his con- 
niving at a dishonourable act, even under the highest pressure 
of a high-pressure political life. He was loyal to colleagues 
in a sense in which few statesmen are loyal, a sense in which 
some of them think loyalty both a blunder and a vice. Yet 
no one believed that in Sir Stafford Northcote, loyalty of that 
kind would ever pass the bounds of the strictest integrity. 
In a word, he was both trusted as only the best men are 
trusted, and loved as few but self-denying men are loved. 
It is creditable to English parties and the English people 
that this thorough goodness and disinterestedness in Sir 
Stafford Northcote was so clearly discerned, for what he was 
most deficient in as a public man was that superabundant 
vitality which generally seems a condition of the power to 
impress the popular imagination. This Sir Stafford Northcote 
had not,—very probably because there seems to have been 
something a little amiss with his heart from before the period 
of his first entrance into the House of Commons. No doubt it 
takes the most abounding sense of vigour to bear all the fatigues 
of the House of Commons life, and yet to rise superior to them, 
and have plenty of energy at your disposal for retort, or 
irony, or ridicule, or indignation, whenever the occasion arises 
for the display of these powers. Sir Stafford Northcote during 
his House of Commons career was generally careworn, which 
means probably that his physical energies were a little below 
the mark, instead of decidedly above it. All the more we 
should have expected that the true character of the man 
would hardly be known to the people, as it evidently has been, 
—that they would have failed to catch the deeper notes of his 
character. Certainly it has not been so. Occasionally, though 
rarely, careworn men manage to impress themselves even better 
on the imagination of the people than men of superabundant 
vitality, at least when that which remains when all the super- 
ficial play of character is exhausted, is of the very essence of 
kindness and goodness as it was in Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Probably even Lord Randolph will now regret the exhaustion 
which his tricks in the House of Commons must have pro- 
duced night after night in Sir Stafford Northcote. 

And yet there was no statesman of our day, if we except 
Mr, Gladstone, in whom there was a greater amount of that 
life for which political duty and political conflict fail to find 
expression, than Sir Stafford Northcote. No one could read 
his lectures on Nothing, on Literature as the monument of 





national life, and on Youth, without feeling that there was in 
the man an amount of humour, of poetical feeling, of reflective 
sagacity, for which it would be by no means easy to find an 
effective parallel. Of course, Mr. Disraeli wrote more ; but 
then, what he wrote, though it was full of wit which Sir 
Stafford Northcote could not rival, and of cynical shrewdness 
which he would not have claimed, was also full of pretension 
and of folly, of which in Sir Stafford Northcote there was 
not a trace. It is evident that he felt the charm of 
majestic form more keenly even than the charm of exuberant 
life, or he would not have told us that since the death 
of Milton there had been no great development of literary 
power in this country. The same feeling is notable in 
the criticism on Cordelia, that her character “lingers about 
our recollections as if we had seen some being more beautiful 
and purer than a thing of earth, who had communicated with 
us by a higher medium than that of words.” His mind was 
evidently very deeply affected by any sign of great reserves of 
force, such as Milton’s wonderful power of producing the 
most imposing effects with a very few words always conveys, 
and which Shakespeare’s studiously reserved picture of 
Cordelia’s love also conveys. That special admiration was 
a very fitting one for a pillar of the Conservative Party. 
Reverence for impressive form and for reserves of foree, 
is the sheet-anchor of Conservatism, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote had it in ample measure, while his leader, Mr. 
Disraeli, the inventor of Democratic Toryism, had it not. 
at all. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli was anything but a Conservative. 
As he declared himself, he regarded a ‘ Conservative Govern 
ment ” as an “ organised hypocrisy,” and his great effort was 
to make all things new. Sir Stafford Northcote fell on evil 
times when he found himself compelled to throw his weight 
into the scale with Mr. Disraeli, and to chasten the boisterous 
trickiness of Lord Randolph Churchill. Those were hardly times 
when reverence for the greater forms of our national past would 
suffice as a guiding principle in politics, and yet it was, we 
believe, the principle which chiefly moulded Lord Iddesleigh’s 
political sympathies. Had he been chief in 1874 instead of Ms. 
Disraeli, we should have had something more like the foreign 
policy of the late Lord Aberdeen, than the foreign poliey of 
Lord Beaconsfield. His political ideal was tranquil. He would 
have paid off debt, and kept the Empire at peace, and made 
friends with the United States, and put down Irish obstrue- 
tion, and maintained the Union, and magnified the House of 
Lords, and kept all the older national institutions very much 
what they have been for the last century, if he could. Amd 
to him, we imagine, it was a great trouble to have to become 
responsible for household suffrage, and for the histrienie 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield in India and on the Continent 
of Europe. But he evidently admired a type of mind with 
which he had himself little sympathy, and admired it too loyally 
to desert his bold leader when the latter got into scrapes. 
Loyalty to his colleagues in him was perhaps almost a fault. 
But then he had a genius for it, and doubtless it was as much 
as anything that genius for loyalty which has won him such 
true affection in the bosoms of the rank and file of the Oon- 
servative Party. He “coached” a leader whom many a man 
with his knowledge would have tripped up. And he gave way 
to a vain and ignorant junior whom many a man with his 
knowledge would have exposed. Thereby he may have lost asa 
statesman, but he certainly gained asaman. He has left behind 
him a passion of regret which threatens rather to exceed than 
to fall short of the feeling excited by the death even of Sir 
Robert Peel. 





MAKING CABINETS. 


E regard the growing practice of making large Cabinets 

with disfavour, for all manner of reasons. In the 

first place, the Cabinet is intended to be the Executive Oom- 
mittee of Parliament, and it is nearly impossible for a Council 
of Fifteen to fulfil that function with either energy or 
decision. There are too many minds in it, there is too much 
tendency to become a Council of War which never fights, and 
there is too much room left for the representation of groups. 
We do not want an inner Parliament such as Sir W. Temple 
once proposed to introduce into the Constitution, but a 
secret consultative Committee controlling the Executive, 
initiating laws, deciding on general policy, and able on 
emergency to take and to justify a strong resolution. 
The correction of the present evils through the growth of 
the inner Cabinet—which is never acknowledged, but always 
existe—is most imperfect, while the system has the effect of 
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irritating and alienating the responsible and sometimes powerful 
Ministers left outside the innermost circle. These considera- 
tions are familiar; but there is another, less frequently dis- 
cussed, which is also of importance. ‘The extension of the 
Oabinet, which seems sometimes to diminish the difficulties of 
Cabinet-making, often, we suspect, increases them. When 
the places are so few that only indispensable men can 
have seats, the Premier has comparatively little diffi- 
culty, all pretenders bowing before necessity; but when 
they are many, his hand is constantly being forced. 
There is no work in the government of the Empire so 
difficult or, except to minds of a peculiar order, so disagreeable 
as that of Cabinet-making. The ideal process would be to 
pick out the seven or eight best administrators and debaters 
of the party, give them the offices best suited to their special 
capacities, and then commence work; but that ideal is never 
realised. A King may make a Cabinet in that way, and, more 
or less, the King of Prussia does so in his hereditary dominion ; 
but a British Premier ruling a democratic State has many more 
things to think of. After the three or four indispensables are 
appointed, he has to select the remainder among the candidates 
with the strongest claims ; to place them, if possible, in offices 


. ‘they like and are fit for; to consider the “representation of 


departments” in both Houses; to reflect about the seats of 
the Commoners he has selected; to submit to the remon- 
strances of colleagues nearly equal to himself who want 
followers ; and finally, to soothe or to disregard applications 
pressed on him, often by large cliques, within the Houses. 
It becomes nearly impossible, as matters now stand, for 
the Queen’s representative to form the Cabinet he really 
wishes for, or a homogeneous one, or one in which he 


is fairly secure against the resignations which, ever since 1867, 


have marked and embarrassed our Cabinet history. It is hardly 
possible to persuade outsiders that with a Cabinet of fifteen 
there is no room for their favourites, and impossible to con- 
vince claimants that in neglecting them the Premier is only 
yielding to a political necessity. When many posts are vacant, 
the personal questions come to the front, and the personal 
questions are, in our day, of all others the most unmanage- 
‘able. It is not that men are more ambitious, or more selfish, 
or more conceited than of old; they are probably less so, 
and office is no longer the prize it was in the days of 
perquisites and patronage; but the Prime Minister is more 
fettered by the public favour for individuals, and by the men 
bahind each candidate, who are far more unreasonable on his 
behalf than he is for himself. The difficulties of choice have 
been multiplied by new influences and the excessive inter- 
ference of the Press, until they have become exasperating ; 
and when a Cabinet has to be remade, they are multiplied 
fivefold. It is usually impossible to remake a Cabinet with- 
out resorting to extrusions, and extrusion is the most heart- 


‘breaking of tasks, It has to be performed, because the 


Cabinet is already unwieldy; but, not to mention that the 
Premier has hardly any recognised power of compelling 
a resignation—the dismissals frequent in the last century 
having become in ours the rarest of events—a Premier, 
unless exceptionally hard, feels an expulsion in the general 
interest of the State to be almost a brutality. It is a 
kind of direct insult levelled at a colleague with whom he was 
yesterday on terms of intimacy, and whom, perhaps, he 
personally values as a friend. A King can give such a shock 
unharmed, for Kings are above friendship, and usually act, at 
all events in the supposed interest of the State; and a man 
like Prince Bismarck may regard all colleagues as mere instru- 
ments; but to the ordinary Premier, who is usually an English 
gentleman, and rarely a man entirely self-contained, extrusion 
must be a most bitter task, We hardly wonder that, when 
performed, it is performed rudely, with the abruptness and 
want of apparent consideration with which a friend, if strongly 
moved, will often tell another friend the disagreeable thing 
that it behoves him to know. There is no making such a 
communication pleasant, and so it is made,or left as it were 
to make itself, anyhow. There is, in fact, nothing to say 
except, “I must do it,” and that is almost as brutal an excuse 
as it is possible to make. 

Take this lamentable case of Lord Iddesleigh, for instance. 
There seems to be a sort of consensus among Conserva- 
tives that Lord Iddesleigh, who never treated any one 
roughly in his life, not even when, as has happened, he 
wanted rough treatment, was, in the remaking of the 
Cabinet, roughly used. He, the second person in her 
Majesty’s Government, first heard that he had lost his seals 
from the public newspapers. We hope it will be shown 








that the occurrence was accidental, and can hardl ieve j 
to have been otherwise ; but just reflect for an rile te 
the Premier’s position was. In his own judgment, it was 
essential that a new man—Mr. Goschen—should enter the 
Cabinet, and that, in consequence, certain changes must be 
effected which rendered it expedient, in the public interest 
that he himself should take the Foreign Ofice. Every. 
body agrees that the necessity had arisen, and that Lord 
Salisbury was, in the interest of the nation, right in his 
decision as to his own proper work ; yet how, with our system 
of society, was such an announcement to be pleasantly made 
to Lord Iddesleigh? It could be made by a King easily enough 
fora King has no interests ; but how can a man tell a colleague 
nicely that he himself wants his particular post, and hag 
difficulties in offering him an equal one? There is no equal 
one, to begin with; and a British Premier has, in practice, an 
exceedingly limited power of shuffling his cards without 
making enemies throughout his party, which it is clearly, in 
the national interest as well as his own, his business to 
avoid, Such a communication is the hardest of duties 
and becomes harder in exact proportion to the claims, high 
character, and high estimation of the Minister to whom the 
communication must be made. We do not, we confess, wonder 
at any failure of consideration under such circumstances— 
consideration seeming such a mockery—any more than we 
wonder at the deep resentment such arrangements always 
create. It is hardly in human nature not to be resentful and 
not to refuse alternative posts, the impression that the sufferer’s 
usefulness has been destroyed by a visible slight being naturally 
for the time in the ascendant. It would have been like 
the peculiar graciousness of Lord Iddesleigh’s character, to 
have remained under such circumstances in the Cabinet; but 
we have no more right to expect supererogatory grace from any 
politician than that he should act always on counsels of per- 
fection. 

Nothing more bitter can be required of a Premier than work 
of this kind; but then, also, the country should remember 
that there is occasionally nothing more necessary to be done. 
To govern a country well, a Premier must hurt his friends 
sometimes, as 4 King must hurt his courtiers; and in refusing 
to hurt them, he does but postpone the national weal to his 
own comfort, even if the form of the comfort be the kindly 
regard of supporters, In making Cabinets, as in so many more 
of the businesses of life, it is harsh not to take account of 
feelings ; but it is weakness to yield to them when the public 
service requires a hard decision. The public is, we fear, in its 
new softness, somewhat forgetting that, as it is forgetting in 
every direction that governing, if it is to be useful at all, must 
constantly involve hardship to a portion of the governed. It 
may be shown hereafter that it would have been better if 
Lord Salisbury had thought more of the natural and fitting 
pride of an eminent colleague and his followers; but it cannot 
be shown that it was not his duty to think of the Kingdom 
first. Now, the interest of the Kingdom, by all men’s consent, 
required that he himself should be Foreign Secretary, and he 
could not be Foreign Secretary without inflicting on some 
colleague natural and severe pain. That was the necessary 
consequence of action; and as action was necessary, it had to 
be faced, as it has to be faced whenever any one does anything 
whatever, Our world has been lapped in ease till it thinks it 
unfair that even road-making should be hard work. 

PARTIES IN TRAVAIL. 

HE most curious political feature of the time is the 
evidence of the political power of names, Tories who 

have consented to a measure which renders Toryism in the old 
sense absolutely impossible, are going through throes of agony 
because they are asked to combine frankly with the men who 
are the most consistent advocates of the sobriety for which 
they wish. Moderate Liberals who desire nothing so mucha; 
to co-operate with reasonable Conservatives in effecting those 
reforms which will ensure them from revolution, are so 
passionate in their objection to the name of ‘ Conservative ” 
that they hang back from the alliance which would best 
secure them what they want, and risk by preference an alliance 
with the more vehement Radicals who will assuredly turn them 
to their own purposes. And now even, we find Radicals 
who might find evidence in every political transaction of this 
country that the left wing of the Liberal Party always 
in the end prevails over the right, objecting earnestly in their 
turns to fusion with the Liberals whom they will eventually 
succeed in turning round their finger. It was remarkable to 
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see on Tuesday the pangs with which the Radicals submitted 
at St. James's Hall to that assimilation with the less energetic 
elements of their party by which it is practically certain that 
the Radicals will gain, aud the Liberals who are not Radicals 
will lose. Why, in the very fact that their chairman Mr. John 
Morley, has superseded entirely Sir John Lubbock and men of 
his stamp in giving the cue to the Liberal Union of the Metro- 

litan counties and districts, the Radicals might have discerned, 
if they had chosen, how ill it fares with a moderate belonging 
to a party of progress, when he resists the effort of the 
Radicals to egg him on to stronger measures. A year ago, no 
one knew how the Liberal Associations ‘vould go when asked 
to hand over Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his friends. Now we 
know that the Unionists are a minority, we fear a small 
minority, of the Liberal Party ; but none the less, the Radical 
betrays the most lively anguish of mind when asked to asso- 
ciate himself closely with the soberer Liberal whom in the end 
he is sure to rule. The only opposition offered to the fusion of 
Liberals and Radicals at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday came from 
the Radical Party. We should have supposed that if the soberer 
men had shown any prescience, it would have come from the 
moderates. But when it comes to a question of names, the man 
who is asked to submit to the greatest nominal change, even if 
the advantage will be all on his side, is always the most 
restive. If the Radicals in St. James’s Hall had but known 
what was going on at Dorchester on the same day, they 
might have been more content than they were to fuse 
themselves with the Liberals. For on that same day, at 
Dorchester, Lord Wolverton (better known in the House of 
Commons under his old name of Mr. George Glyn, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Whip during his first Administration) was purging the 
Liberal Association in Dorsetshire of all the moderates, 
including one of his own successors, Lord Stalbridge (formerly 
Lord Richard Grosvenor), and purging it in language which 
he himself felt to be violent, for he subsequently offered an 
apology for it. Yet hs forced the Liberal Unionists to leave 
the Liberal Association only because they resist Home-rule 
for Ireland. Had the Radical extremists in St. James’s Hall, 
who appeared to feel contaminated by the very name of 
* Liberal,” known what was going on at Dorchester, they might, 
perhaps, have been reconciled to the hard fate of appearing 
for a few years a little less Radical than they are, 
in order to get the opportunity of making the country 
a great deal more so. But politicians, like other men, 
too often struggle blindly against the very fate they most 
desire, Now certainly we find Tories so attached to their 
name that they are willing to sacrifice the most substantial 
advantages rather than acknowledge themselves Whigs ; Whigs 
ready to hide their heads with shame because they have to 
co-operate with Conservatives ; and finally, Radicals stickling 
for their name with none the less passion that by sacrificing 
something of the appearance of extreme views, they will cer- 
tainly gain an immense advantage for the realisation of those 
views. 

For our own parts, we must preach again what we have so 
often preached before, that politicians should accommodate 
their name to their policy, rather than their policy to their 
name. The true course now is for all moderates to unite 
together for a policy of sober and cautious reform against 
rash experiments of the effect of which it is impossible to 
predict the results. Even those who are Tories at heart, 
knowing, as they know very well, that with household 
suffrage every chance of true Toryism in England has dis- 
appeared, would do well not to stickle for a title which 
entirely misrepresents the policy with which they wish now to 
be identified, and which, by misrepresenting, gravely injures the 
political prospect of that policy. Whigs would be extremely 
foolish to start back in horror at the mere appearance of an 
alliance with Conservatives, and to forget that, in consenting 
to that alliance, Conservatives must liberalise themselves far 
more energetically than the Whigs will need to restrain 
themselves. And as for Radicals, they are quite blind to the 
drift of events if they ignore that, by calling themselves 
Liberals, they will get a great deal more influence over the 
country than by standing apart and calling themselves Radicals. 
It is a certainty that there must now be two camps, the camp 
of the sober politicians and the campof the impatient politicians, 
and that the more liberal the name by which the sober poli- 
ticians call themselves, the more popular they will be, while the 
more moderate isthe name by which the impatient politicians call 
themselves, the more popular they will be. Conservatives will 
only succeed by hearty willingness to reform abuses ; and there- 
fore the more openly they profess their desire to reform tho:e 





abuses, the better they will succeed in resisting the sweeping 
away of what they do not think abuses, but useful national 
institutions. Revolutionists will only succeed by representing 
their policy in the light of absolutely necessary change, for the 
English people do not love sensation for the sake of sensation ; 
and therefore the more openly Reformers acknowledge that their 
wish is to be temperate,—and doubtless, in nine cases out of 
ten, it is their wish, though they mistake intemperate thoughts 
for temperate,—the more likely they will be to persuade the 
people that what amounts to a revolution is nothing but pru- 
dence in disguise. If there is to be any real and permanent 
crystallisation of English political parties, it must come in the 
combination of all the moderates on the basis of a policy of 
moderation, and of all those who wish for violent change on 
the position that, in the end, violent change will be found to be 
safer than change less drastic. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S CANDIDATURE. 


T was impossible that Mr. Goschen should say anything 
new in his address to the electors of the Exchange 
Division of Liverpool. The object of the Home-rule Party is 
the same as it was at the General Election. They wish to give 
Ireland a separate Legislature, with an Executive responsible 
to it. The object of the Unionist Party is the same as it was 
at the General Election. They wish to have a single Parlia- 
ment, and a single Executive responsible to it for all the Three 
Kingdoms, The only change that has come over the situation 
is that the “ Plan of Campaign” has made it additionally 
clear what manner of men they are to whom we are asked to 
make over the government of Ireland. The victory won in 
the summer needs to be maintained and made more complete, 
and it is for each individual Unionist to determine how he 
can best help on this great process. Mr. Goschen, acting on 
the advice of Lord Hartington, has decided to help it by 
entering the Government; and he now appeals both to Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists to give him their active 
support. 

So far as these two sections of opinion are concerned, there 
is no fear that the electors of the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool will fall short of their duty. Mr. Goschen has the 
double claim of having been a Liberal all his life, and of having 
now entered a Conservative Government. In the former 
character, he ought to be sure of the support of all Liberals 
who have not been led astray by the new doctrines; in the 
latter, he can rely on the influence of party discipline. But in 
every constituency there are some voters who are but little 
open to political considerations. No doubt this per-centage is 
smaller than it has ever been. Numbers of men who ordinarily 
take no part in an election went to the poll in the summer 
with as much zeal as if they had been Caucus committeemen. 
But even now this per-centage exists. There are always men 
to be found in whom political diffidence is exceedingly strong. 
They do not feel that they have the necessary data for forming 
an opinion of their own, and they are not inclined by habit or 
temperament to adopt without examination those of others. 
Scarcely any question in practical politics has only one side to 
it, and where so many Englishmen have suddenly become 
ardent believers in Home-rule for Ireland, there will certainly 
be some whose judgments will be too equally balanced to allow 
of their action being influenced by either of the opposing cases. 
It is to such ag these, if they exist in the Exchange Division 
of Liverpool, that this paper is addressed. We will concede, 
for argument’s sake, that there is as much to be said in favour 
of Home-rule as there is to be said against it; and conse- 
quently, that if the contest lay between two wholly unknown 
men, there would be no reason for voting at all. As it is, 
however, we think we can show very good reason for voting for 
Mr. Goschen. One of the two candidates must be returned, 
and as, from the point of view of Home-rule, the elector is 
supposed to be entirely indifferent which is returned, it is 
permissible for him to vote for the candidate whom he prefers 
on other grounds. If his vote should turn the scale, he will 
be better represented as regards the things he genuinely eares 
about, and no worse represented as regards the thing about 
which he is genuinely indifferent. 

It can hardly need proof that, apart from Home-rule, Mr. 
Goschen is of all men the best fitted to be the tepresentative 
of a great commercial constituency. It is not merely that he 
knows a great deal about business; there are men, no doubt, 
in Liverpool who know quite as much as he. But in Mr. 
Goschen this mass of knowledge is informed by a vivid business 
imagination. His intellect delights to play over business 
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subjects. They have the same interest for him that scientific 
facts have for the man of science, or historical facts have for 
the historian. He loves to arrange them, to examine them, 
to determine what they prove, and what kind of action they 
call for. Now, this business imagination is an exceedingly 
rare characteristic. To possess it, it is not enough for a man 
to be both imaginative and a good man of business. He may 
be both, and yet the business side of him and the imaginative 
side of him may be kept quite separate. The imaginative 
side may be occupied with history, as it was in Grote, or 
with stone implements, plants, and animals, as it is in Sir 
John Lubbock ; while the business side may simply deal with 
the affairs of the concern in which he is a partner as they 
present themselves for daily treatment. In Mr. Goschen, on 
the contrary, the two are intimately associated. His love of 
business has survived his retirement from the practical conduct 
of it. It excites him, it absorbs him, it draws out all his 
faculties. Moreover, besides being rare, this characteristic is 
especially valuable in a legislator. Many Acts of Parliament 
have been failures because those who framed them had none 
of it. The effect of the laws they were making has not been 
vividly present to them. They have not placed themselves 
in the shoes of those for whose benefit they are assumed to be 
enacted, and pictured to themselves what their position will 
be after, as compared with before legislation. They have not 
appreciated the great natural and economical forces of which 
they were essaying to guide the course, and, as might have 
been expected, these forces have refused to move along the 
commonplace lines laid down for them. It is especially im- 
portant that a higher faculty should now be brought to bear 
upon business legislation, because the near future is likely 
enough to make heavy calls on it. We need not hold with 
Mr. Cotter Morison, in the remarkable book he has just 
published, that “before the century is at an end...... 
we shall know what a general or commercial catastrophe 
really means, when the famishing unemployed will not 
be counted by thousands, but by millions; when a page 
of the Times will suffice for the business advertisements 
of London; and when the richest will be glad to live on the 
little capital they have left, never thinking of interest.” But 
without going this length, or admitting that after many false 
alarms despair has at last proved itself to be the only temper 
in which we can reasonably contemplate the future, we may 
grant that the demands likely to be made on the energy and 
foresight of our commercial men are more exacting than they 
have ever been, that the rivalry of other nations is yearly 
becoming keener, and that the economical problems that await 
solution have grown alike in importance and in difficulty. 
The humdrum legislator is not the man to whom we can 
look for help under such circumstances as these. We need 
some one who can take a comprehensive view of the facts for 
which he has to make provision, and can bring before his own 
mind, and before the minds of others, some conception of the 
effect which the laws he proposes will produce. 

In this quality, Mr. Goschen stands atove all his contempo- 
raries, except Mr. Gladstone. Of late years, indeed, he stands 
even above Mr. Gladstone, because his business imagination is 
not, as Mr. Gladstone’s is, kept in strict subordination to his 
political and Parliamentary imagination. The economical 
results of legislation are not hidden from him by a coming 
division. If, then, there be any voters in the Exchange Division 
of Liverpool to whom the strife between Unionists and Home- 
rulers seems unintelligible, they must surely desire to be repre- 
sented by a man who, quite apart from politics, has such re- 
markable claims upon a great business constituency. Though 
they may care nothing about the main course of the battle, 
they have still something to gain by taking part in it, and 
something to lose by holding aloof from it; and this con- 
sideration ought to be enough to bring every man of them to 
the poll, and to ensure his voting for Mr. Goschen. 





THE DILLON PROSECUTION. 


Q* Tuesday last, the defendants in the prosecution insti- 

tuted by the Government against Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
William O’Brien, and their fellow-workers in the carrying out 
of the “ Plan of Campaign,” were formally committed to take 
Their trial. They were, however, allowed, on entering into 
their own recognisances of £500 each, to remain at liberty. 
The preliminary investigation has been long and tedious, and 
used throughout by the Parnellites as a means for political 
demonstration,—Mr. Healy, in particular, using his nominal 
position as counsel to air the principles of the National League. 








Yet, notwithstanding this, the result of the trial has been good. 
It has shown that the action of the Executive in Ireland during 
the last six months has been reasonable, moderate, and wisely 
calculated to restore order in Ireland,—necessarily the chief 
aim of any Government at the Castle. Above all, it has proved 
that the rumours, set on foot by an English Home-rule paper, 
that the Government was empowering its officers to make use 
of a dispensing power of the kind Mr. Morley was accused of 
employing, were absolutely without foundation. 

The evidence with which the Government sought to obtain 
a committal consisted of the writings of Mr. W. O’Brien in 
United Ireland, in which paper the “ Plan of Campaign” was 
first produced and elaborated, and in the speeches of Mr, 
Dillon and his associates. The defence was more remarkable 
for its ingenious impudence than for any attempt to deny the 
charge preferred. The charge against the defendants was, in 
essence, that they, intending to injure the Irish landlords (or, 
in the words of the summons, “ owners of farms in Ireland 
let at rents to tenants”), had unlawfully conspired to solicit 
large numbers of tenants, in breach of their contracts, 
to refuse to pay the rents which they, the tenants, 
were lawfully bound to pay. To this, Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien and the rest replied, in substance :—‘ We 
found many of the landlords of Ireland asking im- 
possible rents, and we therefore devised a plan for putting 
pressure on them to lower their rents. In doing so, however, 
we were only following the example set us by the Irish Execu- 
tive. They themselves, as the Chief Secretary has admitted, 
put pressure on the landlords in order to induce them to lower 
their rents. Why, then, should not we?’ Notwithstanding 
the constant absurdities into which the organs of Home-rule 
opinion in England are habitually led in their efforts to find 
excuses for their new allies, it is indeed a little astonishing to 
find the Daily News apparently accepting this defence without 
hesitation or misgiving, and considering that the admission by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Redvers Buller, and Captain 
Plunkett that the Government, in well-ascertained cases of 
hardship, used its influence to get rents reduced and evictions 
stopped, will make it ‘impossible for the Executive to 
proceed further against them [i.e Mr. Dillon and his 
fellows] with any regard for decency.” There is so much 
danger in all Irish questions of the public being very imperfectly 
informed, that it will be worth while to expose in detail the 
folly of this view, though such exposure must be so obvious 
that it will require an apology for its utterance. 

The Parnellites say that the pressure brought to bear by 
the Government to obtain reductions of rent excuses them 
for their action in carrying out the “Plan of Campaign.” 
Perhaps, if the pressure used in both cases bad been the same, 
the point would be a good one ; but mark the difference. The 
Government try to induce a man to do what he has a perfect 
legal right to do if they can so induce him,—namely, to reduce 
his rents. The Parnellites, on the other hand, in carrying out 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” try to induce the tenants to do what 
they have no legal right to do, but rather what they are 
bound by law not to do,—namely, to withhold their rents 
from the man to whom they have agreed to pay them. The 
idea that the use of legitimate pressure excuses that of illegiti- 
mate pressure, is so childish and absurd a contention, that 
it really hardly deserves notice. To put, however, an exact 
analogy by way of further illustration. Nothing is more 
common in the English Courts of Law than for a Judge to 
say :—‘ This suit should never have come into Court. It ought 
to be settled. It is absurd that a matter which can easily be 
settled by a compromise should waste the time of the Court. 
You must see if you can’t settle it.’ In language often 
stronger than this, and with a determination stronger again 
than his language, a Judge thus constantly brings the greatest 
possible pressure to bear on one of the two litigants, who may 
all the time be very anxious to claim his full legal rights, in 
order that a compromise may be arrived at. Does the Daily 
News contend that, in the event of no compromise being 
arrived at, this pressure by the Judge would justify a third 
person in going to the litigant in whose interest the com- 
promise would have worked, and in inciting him to withstand 
the execution of the decree of the Court? Such is really the 
defence of the Parnellites, and a more worthless and illogical 
defence was never put forward. By the Irish themselves it, of 
course, is only used as a means of wasting time and abusing 
the landlords. When, however, it is gravely repeated in parrot- 
like phrases by the English Home-rulers, the effect is suffi- 
ciently ridiculous. 

So far from the evidence given by the heads of the Irish 
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Executive damaging the Government, it is likely, in the eyes 
of unprejudiced people, to give an assurance of the sound and 
reasonable policy pursued by them in Ireland. It is obvious 
that they consider the pacification of Ireland their first duty. 
Evictions, they find, lead to outrage and disturbance. They 
therefore instruct their officers to use all legitimate means to 
get compromises arrived at in cases of impending eviction. 
If, however, no compromise can be arrived at, they then at all 
costs see that the law is carried out, order preserved, and 
life and property protected. Of course, the insinuation of 
the Parnellites is that the Executive tried to stop evictions 
by threats of withdrawing police protection. That this was 
so, not one iota of evidence has been produced. Indeed, the 
notion is utterly absurd. Irish landlords do not hide their 
grievances, and the most distant hint of such action would 
have led to an outburst of public complaints, As it was, the 
necessary demand by the police that proper notices of the pro- 
tection required by the Sheriff should be sent to them—(not 
casual messages or telegrams of the kind forwarded by Sheriff 
Gale, and quoted during the late trial : ‘“ Direct four police to 
meet me below Ballynore Barracks at 4 o’clock to-morrow 
morning.—GALE”)—were made the subject of bitter complaint. 
Yet how could the organisation of the police be maintained if 
it was always to be at the mercy of such peremptory demands ? 
It is just as well in this context to quote the clear and 
perfectly straightforward words of so honourable and honest 
a man as Sir Redvers Buller:—“I never refused police 
protection to any Sheriff.” He goes on to state that 
the “police inquiries,” which were stated as the reason 
for the demand for ten days’ notice in the case of evic- 
tions, were solely for the purpose of finding out whether 
the proceeding was an ejectment or a distraint, as in the latter 
case an escort would be required to bring in the cattle seized. 
Sir Redvers Buller’s evidence throughout is perfectly reasonable 
and consistent as to the representations he made to the land- 
lords. ‘Any individual case of hardship I heard of from the 
police I sent to the landlord or agent, and said, ‘ This is what 
is reported to me.’”” Captain Plunkett’s evidence is to the 
same effect. He,in substance, states that he “ never” brought 
pressure (meaning by that illegitimate pressure, such as threats 
of withdrawing protection) to bear upon landlords to prevent 
evictions; but that he used his influence to get evictions stopped, 
wherever possible, by suggesting a compromise, or by bringing 
facts known to him, and perhaps not known to the landlord, 
to the latter’s notice. That any reasonable person can possibly 
read the full evidence given during the late prosecution—it 
is reported at length in the Freeman's Journal—and can 
then condemn the Government policy of putting down the 
admittedly illegal proceedings of the Parnellites, not apparently 
because the “ Plan of Campaign” is held right in itself, but 
only because it is supposed to be excused by the Government 
policy, seems almost incredible. Such a frame of mind, indeed, 
differs in no way from that of a man who thinks that because 
the Prince of Wales asks strongly for subscriptions for the 
Imperial Institute, he is justified in knocking people down and 
robbing them of their purses for the same object. 








THE PROGRESS OF SAVAGE RACES. 


E wish Sir John Lubbock, or some other man with the 
necessary knowledge and lucidity of expression, would 
deliver a special lecture on the vate of savage progress. He 
might be able in the course of it to resolve one or two problems 
presented by savage life which are, to us at least, grave per- 
plexities, weakening the hold on us of the general theory of pro- 
gress. Sir John holds, as we understand his writings and his 
abominably reported lecture of Saturday at Toynbee Hall, not 
only that some savages have progressed, which is past question, 
many peoples now civilised being the descendants of true 
savages, but that all savages, like the rest of mankind, 
tend to progress. Now, is that quite true, or being true, 
is the rate of progress such that man has any right to 
hope that savages will, during any period about which it is 
profitable to speculate, become civilised human beings? Sir 
John Lubbock tells us that modern savages are not like primi- 
tive savages, modern savages having placed themselves in many 
cases under the yoke of elaborate and complex customs which 
are signs in their way of progress. We suppose the deduction 
is true, for though civilised man shows a tendency to abandon 
custom, or to hold it lightly, semi-civilised man clings to it as 
his sheet-anchor, the Chinese, for instance, obeying certain 
rules with a rigidity equal to that of the modern savage- 





If, therefore, the Chinese were ever savages, which on the 
theory is certain, their devotion to rigid custom is either 
a sign of progress or a corollary of it. It is not a sign of rapid 
progress, devotion to custom being merely a rude way of pre- 
serving the accumulated result of experience or the ideas held 
to be true ; but still, it is a sign of advance beyond the true child- 
like stage. The Chinese certainly have progressed, and as cer- 
tainly are custom-worshippers. But why is Sir John Lubbock 
so sure of his datum that primitive savages were less under the 
yoke of custom than modern savages are? How do we know 
what savages were like in those early times, when observers 
could distinguish nothing except the broadest facts, and 
travellers described a savage tribe much as English sailors 
would now? May not an aboriginal race of B.C. 2000 have 
been governed by a clan system as elaborate as that of 
Australia, no trace of which has come down to us? It is 
not likely; but the wisest know nothing about it, and in 
building a theory on primitive absence of restraint, we are 
building in reality on a plausible assumption. Then is #% 
clear that the progress, if there is progress, goes on at a rate 
which affords any hope of great advance during the lifetime of 
man upon the planet? Take Sir John’s Australians, for 
example. He knows better than we do the nearly irresistible 
evidence which exists—and was published by ourselves some 
two years ago—for the antiquity of the Australian aborigines. 
Either the mounds of clam shells on his coast were put there 
by some tricksy spirit intent on deceiving savants, or the native 
must have lived where the mounds are, fishing and eating, 
breeding and dying, for some thousands of years. If that 
savage has progressed, why has his progress been so purposeless, 
or his rate of progress differed so much from the rate recorded 
in European and Asiatic annals? To all appearance, he would 
not become civilised at that rate in scores of thousands of years, 
and why should he become civilised at all? Because there is a 
law of progress? Well, grant it as regards certain races, where 
is the positive evidence of it as regards others? May not the 
Veddahs be old ? It is difficult to argue without going behind 
history ; but does Sir John Lubbock see proof, unquestioned 
proof we mean, that the black races of Africa have progressed 
—except, of course, under conquest—throughout the history 
of man? As it seems to us, there are grounds for 
the belief that they have not, that the law of progress as 
regards the Negro is either non-existent or dependent upon 
this,—that he shall come in contact with some more pio- 
gressive and more vigorous of the tribes of men. The Arab, 
who gives him Mahommedanism, improves hii, and so does the 
Anglo-Saxon, who gives him Christianity; but left to him- 
self, the Negro, to the human eye, remains where he 
was, or, as in Haiti, retrogrades. It is distinct retro- 
gression, and not mere pause, for a race which had 
abandoned cannibalism to go back to it; and Vaudooism is 
at least as low as fetichism. We do not see in the Negro the 
operation of any self-generated law of progress, or in the Red 
Indian. It may be there; but where is the proof of it so strong 
that we should build on it a theory of the world? We wish to 
believe in permanent progress and self-generated progress, for 
that would make many theological difficulties much less; buat 
as yet the facts seem to show that.two or three families of men, 
notably the Aryan, Arab, and Mongol, have advanced up to 
a point—a point in the Aryans’ case still susceptible of 
further progress—and have compelled or persuaded other 
families to advance with them; but that these others, if 
left alone, either do not advance, or advance by grada- 
tions so like those of glaciers that the historian cannot 
follow them, and that the observer has little right to be certain 
that they occur at all. There are black tribes in the Upper 
Valley of the Nile, described by the surgeon Werne, who certainly 
are no advance on the blameless Ethiopians of whom the Greeks 
knew, or thought they knew. It may be that conditions have 
been unfavourable; but then, that answer is an answer algo to 
the general theory of progress, which ought to be possible 
under any conditions not fatal to human life. Besides, what 
are the conditions which make Tasmania, with its English 
climate, so unfavourable to progress, that while the Pict 
developed into a civilised man, the Tasmanian did not develop 
at all, but remained always a little higher than the monkey, till 
God in his mercy ended the effort and his race ? 

It seems to us that modern cheeriness has slightly infected 
scientific men, and that in their eager hope to show that 
natural science presages a great future for man, they 
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leave out of view some unpleasant facts which militate 
against their theory. They take time into their account 
at one point, and not at another. They will assert that 
the development of man from a monkey, or a reptile, or what- 
ever is the latest theory about his ancestor, must have occupied 
cycles of centuries, and that cycles more passed before man 
could use tools or make fire; and then they expect, or write as 
if they expected, another enormous advance within some 
trumpery period marked in recorded history,—for example, 
some two or three thousand years. Why? Where is the 
evidence that the man of the Niger would not take a million 
or so of years before he, unassisted, attained to civilisation, 
especially if he passed through that period of “arrestment” 
which has certainly struck some races, and the duration of which 
is as uncertain as the duration of the world ? Scientific men are 
conscious of the greatest of the marvels of the universe, the 
astounding way in which productive or creative energy is 
wasted, generations of creatures perishing uselessly before the 
creature to survive is born, and forests decaying that a few 
trees may live; but they seem unwilling to expect such waste 
of men. Why not? Is it because of the value of sentient 
beings in the economy of the universe? If humanity all 
perished to-morrow through some vast calamity, say, by the 
emission from all volcanic regions of some poisonous vapour 
—a thing believed to have occurred on a minute scale— 
the loss would be far less than the loss of babies which has 
occurred since the beginning of the world, and would be less, in- 
deed, than the loss of stillborn children only. If Nature, or 
Law, or Providence can afford to waste human beings, even 
Aryan beings, at that prodigious rate, why should it not 
waste whole races of savagesP It has wasted two within 
quite a short period, the Caribs of Cuba, and the Tas- 
manians; and it is wasting two more quite visibly, the 
Australians of the mainland and the Maories. Why should 
it not waste the remainder, leaving the world altogether to 
men of some higher type, or other type, as has happened 
with some animals? We do not see, we confess, though we 
wish to see, why, on the scientific theory of the universe, we 
should expect so much progress in savages, or why a Digger 
Indian, say, should gradually advance until he can count 
up to the numbers which astronomers are accustomed to use. 
Why should he not perish, or, if his vitality is strong, 
as is the case with some Negro tribes, why should he not 
survive as a kind of half-developed man? He has done so for 
ages in Australia, and why should the ages end’ We can see a 
hope for him in the Christian theory, which assigns to the Negro, 
as to Newton, two lives ; but on the scientific one, we see nothing 
for him, if he remains unconquered and of unmixed blood, except 
a doubtful probability of advance at a rate which the human 
mind can scarcely discern, and which, as a factor in history, it 
is useless even to consider. Judged by Christianity, the savage 
has a future; but judged by history and science, the best thing 
that could happen to him would be to disappear as rapidly as 
possible, and make room for the useful peoples, who two 
centuries hence will have scarcely room to breathe. 


CRUDENESS IN RELIGIOUS CRITICISM. 

NHERE is no quality in a religious critic which is more 
bewildering to deal with than what we may call the 
quality of crudeness,—i.c., unripeness of mind so great that it 
is always bringing up false issues, and trying to force a decision 
on a point on which nothing really hinges. This is what makes 
the questions of children on religious matters usually so un- 
answerable. They see so little of the true aspects of the case, 
that they do not even know how to ask the right questions; they 
put irrelevant questions, questions whose irrelevance is due to 
their crudeness of mind. The remark of the French Princess, that 
if the poor could not get bread to eat, they should eat cakes, was 
crade. She did not understand the difficulties she was talking 
about. The criticism of Lord Jeffrey on Wordsworth’s “ Excur- 
sion,” “This won’t do,” was crude. He did not estimate rightly 
what the hunger of the spiritual imagination was, and had no 
conception how far Wordsworth was or was not able to satisfy it. 
Again, the idea of a prayer-gauge, devised to measure the exact 
power of prayer by trying its effect on the health of a hospital- 
ward, which was presented to the readers of one of the great 
monthly reviews by an eminent surgeon some fifteen years ago, 
vwas crude; he had not the smallest insight into any serious aspect 
of the question which he proposed to treat in this puerile fashion. 
Well, in precisely this sense of the word “ crude,” we have read 





nothing so “crude” for many months as Mr, Voysey’s paper 
on “The New Reformation,” in the last number of the Fort. 
nightly Review. It is evidently a sincere enough paper, written 
by a man who has read and studied theology. But the unripe- 
ness of mind which Mr. Voysey seems to us to reveal in that 
paper is so astonishing, that it might almost remind the reader 
of the French Princess who found it odd that when bread was go 
dear, the masses did not have recourse to cakes. And, of course, 
when we say this of Mr. Voysey, we do not in the least mean to 
complain that he looks at every religious question from a point 
of view which seems to us mistaken. We should say the same 
more emphatically of Mr. Matthew Arnold, with whose real 
mind on religious questions we differ far more profoundly 
than we do from Mr. Voysey’s. But Mr. Arnold, though he 
seems to us to undermine the whole drift of the Bible while pro. 
fessing to confirm it, is never crude. He sees the true issue, and 
appreciates it with the utmost delicacy, though he accepts the 
solution which seems to us to make the most theological of all 
literatures a mere prelude to Positivism. Mr. Voysey, on the 
contrary, holds by his faith in God in the truest sense of the 
word, but seems to have no idea of the meaning to be attached 
to the word “ Revelation,” and challenges his adversaries after 
a fashion so eccentric, that it is impossible for them either to 
admit or to assail his positions. Take, for example, Mr. Voysey’s 
remarks on the Bible :— 


‘My ‘Lecture on the Bible’ no one has ever answered or attempted 
to answer, though it has been published and circulated in England, 
America, and the Colonies for fifteen years. I have attacked the 
Bible on moral grounds, thus going to the root of the whole matter, 
and not wasting time in critical research about the dates and author- 
ship of its various books. But every one who knows me knows that 
some parts of the Bible are extremely precious to me, and are con- 
sidered by me as the despair of imitators for their beauty, their piety, 
and their trath. Why, then, do I not accept such portions as divine 
revelation and reject the rest? Because the secret of their production 
rests and must for ever rest with God. No one, not the very saints 
who spoke them, can tell anything truly about inspiration, or how 
the divine can act upon the human mind. We reverently thank God 
for all good things, most of all for the power of seeing the truth 
and discerning it from falsehood; but beyond that all is dark and un- 
known as to the process of enlightenment. If the Bible contain 
falsehoods or impious or immoral teaching of any kind or degree, it 
cannot be the writing or word of God. This the Bible does, and 
therefore I reject it as an authority. It would be absurd to call that 
our master which we deliberately sifted, and from which we ven- 
tured boldly to pick and choose what we accepted as true and what 
we denied.” 


We grieve to say that, in spite of the fifteen years during which 
Mr. Voysey’s remarks on the Bible have been before the public, 
the present writer has been absolutely ignorant of their existence, 
and for the simple reason that whenever he has read anything 
of Mr. Voysey’s, he has found the mode in which Mr. Voysey 
approached religious questions almost as inappropriate to the 
attainment of theological truth as the mode (say) in which Mr. 
Newdegate used to approach political questions was to the 
attainment of political truth, or the mode in which Mr. Henry 
George approaches economical questions is to the attainment of 
economical truth. What a confusion of ideas is involved in 
this short extract! Mr. Voysey knows that the Bible contains 
not a single writer’s thoughts, but a great literature; that the 
distinctive note of that literature is its passion of belief that the 
mind and destiny of man is swayed from above by a Being of 
perfect holiness; that this passion of belief is expressed in 
all sorts of ways by all sorts of minds, many of these 
mingling with the notes of divine passion very audible notes 
of human passion very far from divine; and that not only 
none the less, but all the more vivid, for this great variety in the 
human keys on which the same great note is struck, becomes the 
consciousness of a steady divine guidance impressed upon the 
Hebrew literature. Hence it is just as irrelevant to the total 
effect of the teaching of this literature to say that it con- 
tains much which is irreligious, as it is irrelevant to the total 
effect of the impression made by a great commander on his 
troops to say that he did not turn them all into heroes. 
Of course, the Hebrew literature contains a great deal to 
revolt and shock, or it would be, not the image of God’s 
mind as reflected and refracted in this history of a carnal 
and ferocious race, but the image of God himself. The ques- 
tion is not whether the Bible does not contain a great deal 
of evidence that the Hebrew people were hard and fleshly and 
arrogant and obstinate, but whether it does not contain the 
most overpowering evidence that that hard and fleshly and 
arrogant and obstinate race was, in unnumbered instances, made 
pliant and spiritual and humble and obedient, by the moulding 
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influence of that divine spirit in which all their greatest men felt 
such a passion of belief. No reasonable man nowadays looks 
upon the Bible as his “ master.” He looks upon the Bible as 
the freshest record of an influence which ought to master him 
much more completely than it mastered many of the antique 
Hebrew heroes. He looks upon it as the freshest record of the 
fact of divine influence and divine inspiration, partly because the 
minds influenced and inspired were so completely out of sympathy 
with the spiritual influence which overpowered and possessed 
them. But it is no more a reproach to the Bible that it contains 
ample evidence of the unpromising character of the material 
with which God dealt in training the Hebrew people for the very 
purpose of making them the instruments of revealing his 
purposes to the world at large, than it was a reproach to the 
great English translators of the Bible in the reign of James I. 
that their work contained ample evidence of the difficulties of the 
task which they accomplished so triumphantly. Why Mr. Voysey 
should regard the difficulty or impossibility of analysing inspira- 
tion ag a reason against accepting the fact of inspiration, and 
of inspiration on a great scale, as moulding the whole destinies 
of a race, we cannot in the least understand. It is the fact, not 
the rationale of it, that is important. 


Again, take the following passage from Mr. Voysey’s paper :— 


“He [Christ] could not have been God, because he was not a 
perfect man. True and genuine, in many things lovable and 
worthy of imitation, especially kind and friendly towards outcasts 
and sinners, nevertheless he was not perfect. He had faults 
which neither I nor my readers would venture to imitate without 
loss of self-respect or without incurring the blame of the good. He 
[Christ] was put to death owing to the claim he made—and which 
he would not repudiate at his trial—to be equal with God ; and this, 
in my opinion, if the gospels be true, proves that his mind gave way, 
and he was not responsible for what he said. I utterly reject the 
position into which some Christian apologists would force me when 
they declare that if Jesus was not God, he was a base impostor and 
one of the vilest among men. I see no necessity for so shocking, so 
odious, an alternative. He was simply mistaken and finally insane. 
Bat I for one refuse to impute to him the smallest shade of insin- 
cerity or wilfal falsehood, albeit I reject many of his sayings with 
abhorrence. He was an honest good man with manifest faults. 
His teaching contains lovely and imperishable truths, and ghastly, 
impious errors. He is the first known founder of a religion to 
make endless hell a prominent feature in his doctrine, and 
belief in himself and his own claims a condition of salvation. He 
was wanting in filial love and duty. to his parents, in brotherly 
affection to his own family. He plainly taught men to love him 
best. ‘He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me,’ and many more words to that effect. He was abusive 
in his vituperation against certain individuals, calling them frightfal 
names. ‘Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell?’ His manners were not always such as to be 
followed ; and he betrayed the weakness of much self-conceit, pro- 
mising rewards to his followers and threatening with perdition those 
who rejected him. If the New Testament, which records all this, be 
true, then Christ is neither a God to be worshipped, nor a teacher to 
be implicitly trusted, nor an example to be in all things followed. 
From first to last, and with only one exception, I reject the foregoing 
Christian dogmas on moral grounds alone.” 


In other words, Mr. Voysey finds fault with Christ for acting as 
if he were more than human, on the ground that he was not 
more than human; while he shows that he was not more than 
human by proving that he was human, which he does in the 
following fashion :— 

“T see that he was not a God while on earth, because he did not 
know that this earth is a sphere. He made mistakes in his quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, and he spoke with disrespect of part 
of the Decalogue, which (if he were God) he would have remembered 
writing on tables of stone on Mount Sinai. ‘ Ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time: Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt 
not commit adultery.’ Twice he so spake. I see that he was not a 
God, because he prayed to God; and on the cross, overcome by the 
disappointment of his hopes and the failure of his effort to be the 
Messiah, he cried, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !” 
Does Mr. Voysey really mean that a misquotation of the Old 
Testament would affect the divine nature of Christ half so 
much as the statement, accepted fully by ever; Christian, that 
our Lord grew “in wisdom” in growing from childhood to 
youth? Whatever view be taken of Christ, it is simply certain 
that human limitations are to be assumed as surrounding his 
whole human life. Without them, grief and anguish and 
desolation would have been fictitious, and not real. Slips 
of human memory are no more proofs that Christ was not divine 
than grief and anguish and desolation. And where is the 
“ disrespect to parts of the Decalogue ” in announcing authori- 
tatively the deeper principle which underlay the Decalogue, 
and rebuking anger and lust as the roots of murder and 
adultery? It seems to us that Mr. Voysey assumes 
the absolute incompatibility of divine with human life 





first, and then uses the very evidence which shows Christ’s _ 
life to be more than human, to disprove its being in the highest 
sense humanly perfect. If Christ were more worthy of love than 
human fathers and human mothers, as he certainly was, where 
was the faultiness in saying so? If Mr. Voysey will not see: 
the double phenomenon to be accounted for, the extraordinary 
majesty of Christ, and his utter self-forgetfulness,—his calm 
assumption of infinite authority, and his perfect gentleness whem 
scorned by Romans and Jews alike as a mere malefactor,—his 
strange self-assertion in the very face of death, and his still 
stranger passion of pity on behalf of those who in rejecting him 
were consummating their own fate,—he does not see the problem 
to be solved, and, of course, cannot pretend to solve it. Cana. 
reasonable creature impute insanity to the man who, on his way 
to crucifixion, tells the daughters of Jerusalem not to weep for 
him, but to weep for themselves and for their children? Can he 
really attribute to mortified vanity or a “sense of failure” the 
quotation from the Psalmist which expressed so powerfully 
the utter desolation of the moment, though it was preceded 
by the calm promise of Paradise to a fellow-sufferer, and 
followed by the trustful recommendation of his own soul to 
God? Is there anything but crudeness in the conception of 
Christ’s character as one marked by arrogance and self-decep+ 
tion, when the arrogance is expressed by praying for those who 
had pat all this insult upon him, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” and the self-deception ends in a 
resurrection to which all his prophecies had pointed ? Of course, 
if Mr. Voysey claims to deny all the facts that Christians accept, 
and then to argue as if they agreed with him in that denial, he 
can easily show us to be in error. But what confusion can be 
greater than the confusion of such an assumption ? We hold that 
Christ’s authority, and the perfect sanity of his great though 
mild self-assertion, were justified by the event even more than by 
the manner and majesty with which they were originally ex- 
pressed. How is conceit consistent with that majestic indiffer- 
ence to human scorn P? Howis insanity consistent with that com- 
plete and compassionate self-command, and that strange sequel 
of verified prediction —for even Mr. Voysey must admit that the 
belief of so many millions for so many centuries in the Resurrec- 
tion is a wonderful verification of Christ’s expectation, even if 
he himself holds that belief to be ill-founded? Mr. Voysey’s 
view of the Bible and of the Redeemer is essentially crude. If he 
disbelieved the miracles and resurrection chiefly on scientific, 
grounds, we could understand him. But when he rejects them on 
such astonishingly confused moral grounds, and has to assume 
their falsehood before he can disrobe the character of Christ of 
its majesty, he seems to us to show that the problem is not one 
with which he should have grappled at all. If the moral image: 
left by our Lord on his disciples is a misleading one, then the 
whole structure of the Gospels falls to pieces, and there is 
nothing left on which Mr. Voysey can safely found his criticism. 
If it is a true one, then it is, in our opinion, much easier te 
believe the marvels in the framework of which it is set, than to 
disbelieve them. But, take it which way you will, Mr. Voygey’s 
paper is the crudest of modern criticisms. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IS A LAND-PURCHASE SCHEME IN IRELAND NOW 
POSSIBLE ? 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘ SPecTaToR.”’] 
Sir,—There is a growing conviction that the agrarian drfii- 
culties of Ireland cannot much longer be neglected with safety: 
That the new kind of tenure established by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 cannot be left where it is, may be: 
taken for granted. If it cannot be perfected, the only alterna- 
tive seems to be a huge scheme of Land-purchase. And 
apparently, by general consent, this is assumed to be the only 
remedy. Are we sure that it would be aremedy? And evenif 
it would, is it fairly within the range of what is reasonably 
possible ? I confess I am inclined to answer these questions in 
the negative. What would have been the result already of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land-purchase Bill, if it had passed into law last. 
year? Apart from any political question, judging purely from 
an economic point of view, would it not have transferred the loss 
in the value of land consequent upon the fall in the value of 
stock from the seller to the buyer—from the landlords to the 
purchasing tenants? The latter would have contracted to pay 
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possible rents—20 per cent. or 25 per cent. more than the fair value 
of the landlords’ interest in the land. In the dales of Yorkshire 
and Westmoreland, where the small farmers and “ statesmen” 
are breeders of stock, like so many of the Irish farmers, the price 
of‘tand fairly held its own till lately, notwithstanding the low 
prices of wheat; but it has fallen during the past two or three 
years almost as much as that of corn-land. It can hardly be 
otherwise in Ireland. This one fact of a falling value of land 
seems to me to make almost impossible any heroic and wholesale 
scheme of Land-purchase where, as in Ireland, the purchase- 
money has to be provided on a fine calculation by throwing its 
payment by instalments, practically equal to the old rents, over 
a fong period of years. Who can tell what the value of land 
in Ireland may be five, ten, or twenty years hence? Can it be 
trusted to fall no more ? 

The laws of political economy seem to be silently securing for 
the millions cheap bread, cheap meat, cheap wool and flax, and 
therefore also cheap land. They have already silently overridden 
Mr. Gladstone’s first attempt to fix a fair rent for fifteen years 
before a third of the term has expired. And had his Land- 
parchase Bill become law, they would have torn it to pieces 
before its ink was dry. Even if the horrible land-hunger of 
Irish tenants, who have no resource but the land, should help us 
to succeed in shifting the loss involved in the fall of land to its 
natural value from the shoulders of the owners, who ought to 
bear it, on to those of the peasantry, with or without Home-rule, 
would it save Ireland? Might it not rather end, even speedily, 
in disappointment and ruin? Dare we run the risk P 

But what are we to doP We are thrown back on the other 
aiternative,—viz., to try honestly to perfect the exceptional 
form of tenancy which during long years has grown up in Ire- 
land, owing to the false policy of landlords in throwing upon the 
tenants the cost of buildings and improvements. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Land Acts, however noble their intention, failed because, 
whilst recognising the justice of the tenant’s claim not to be 
rented on his own improvements, their methods of legally pro- 
tecting the claim were halting and imperfect. His Bills were 
drawn with a set purpose to avoid, out of deference, perhaps, to 
his landowning friends, any legal recognition of a double owner- 
ship in the land. Compensation for disturbance only half 
oovered the tenant’s right. The fixing, ten years after, of the fair 
rent for fifteen years was, again, an imperfect expedient, and one 
which flew in the face of political econony, as the resultis showing. 

May it not be that the real solution of the difficulty lies in a 
complete and full recognition of the reality of the double owner- 
ship? Will no one devise a clear legal form of land-tenure or 
settlement under which the two owners—one of the bare land, 
the other of the tenant-right and improvements—can live side 
by side in peace, neither of them overriding the other's rights, 
each of them taking his proper share in the rise or fall in the 
value of the land, and both of them contributing to the welfare 
of the State, whose tenants in strictness they both of them 
are? Where there is a joint ownership, the valuer or the Judge 
who is calied in to value or decide upon what is just between 
them, is performing a useful function without any such breach 
of the laws of political economy as is involved in the attempt 
to fix judicially a rent which, after all, must follow in the end 
the laws of supply and demand. 

I do not give up all hope that a solution short of wholesale 
Land-purchase may yet be found. And if only the Irish 
Members would find this for us, it might be a real message of 
peace and good-will between the two countries. They would be 
doing more to cure the sores of Ireland, and to prepare for her 
true and right self-government, and healthy economic develop- 
ment, than by the greatest successes they can possibly achieve 
in the way of organising anarchy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Srrsoum. 


[The proposal of our experienced correspondent is, in fact, to 
substitute copyhold tenure in perpetuity, with rents varying 
according to prices for the present dual ownership. That is the 
scheme for which we have contended for years, and our only 
fear is that it would not satisfy the peasants’ excited imagina- 
tions. If it could be worked without evictions, it would be an 
ideal scheme.—Ep. Spectator.] 


UNIONIST HOME.-RULE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’| 
Sm,—You have been good enough to draw attention in the 
Spectator to a letter of mine in the Times on “ Unionist Home- 
rule.” Would you allow me a reply to your remarks on this 





letter? You say, and say truly, that “if the Irish were per. 
suaded that the United Legislature would always rediscuss 
their Irish legislation and administration, and reverse all that it 
disapproved, they would not give a brass-farthing for Home- 
rule.” It would have been more true had you said, “for such a 
travesty of Home-rule as this constant interference would 
mean.” “ Home-rule” means a certain measure of responsi- 
bility, and a corresponding measure of trust. Your description 
robs it of both, and makes it not worth the brass-farthing which 
the Irish would rightly refuse to give for it. 

You go on to suggest what appears to you to be the only 
alternative. “If, on the other hand, these Gladstonians do not 
intend to account themselves responsible for everything that the 
Irish Legislature does, and to interfere whenever they think 
that Legislature has committed a great injustice, then what they 
want is a nominal supremacy and responsibility for the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, and not a real supremacy and responsi- 
bility.” ‘These Gladstonians ” do not intend to account them- 
selves responsible for everything that the Irish Legislature 
does, and may yet be thoroughly determined to interfere 
to prevent or remedy a “great injustice,” should the occasion 
arise for doing so. In this intention they follow the 
almost invariable rule in every case of delegated authority, 
where trust is given and responsibility imposed, but a supreme 
power is held in reserve,—a power not the less “real” because 
only called into use when there is a grave necessity for doing so. 

There is an assumption in your editorial note too commonly 
made nowadays,—that Irish legislation and administration 
means a series of “great injustices.” That assumption seems 
to me the greatest injustice of all. It is in reality an indict- 
ment not against Home-rulers, or any particular section of the 
Irish people, but against the whole Irish nation; for an 
Irish Parliament, in its very name, and by the reason 
of its existence, must represent the whole. How often 
have we been told by the opponents of Home-rule that 
the disloyal are a mere handful, that the truly loyal 
among Roman Catholics, and among Protestants, are vastly 
more numerous, as well as more intelligent, than the enemies 
of England! We believe them gladly. But we do not believe 
them when, in the same breath, they go on to say that this 
handful of ignorant and degraded rebels are going to create an 
Irish Parliament out of the “ beggarly elements ” of which they 
are composed, and then force it to pass a series of measures 
which the civilisation of England will condemn. We do not 
believe this. Do you?—TI an, Sir, &c., 

January 12th. Freperick W. VERNEY. 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—In your notice of my article on Mr. Dicey’s book in the 
Contemporary Review, you quote the following sentence :— 
“ How is Ireland to be governed on Parliamentary principles if 
the voice of her representatives is to be forcibly silenced or 
disregarded ?”? And you ask, by way of reply,—“ Are ‘ Parlia- 
mentary principles’ the only principles compatible with high 
civilisation and good government?” ‘That is a large and im- 
portant question ; but is it a relevant one in this controversy ? 
My own opinion is that if you could make a clean sweep of the 
present system of Irish government, and substitute for it a 
system of trained and just English officials, there would be a 
much better chance of good government in Ireland. Who can 
doubt that Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Sir R. Buller would have a 
far better prospect of pacifying Ireland on equitable principles 
if they could act quite independently of Parliament and Dublin 
Castle officialism P 

But all that is an impracticable speculation. Nobody 
advocates the political disfranchisement of Ireland. Professor 
Dicey rejects summarily the Crown Colony system as regards 
Treland, and ranges himself among “ the supporters of things 
as they are.” It is, moreover, certain that the British 
democracy will not permit any interference with the Parlia- 
mentary representation of Ireland till Home-rule has been 
tried and failed. In that contingency, the British democracy 
will be ready to adopt any measure, however drastic; but only 
in that contingency. The Crown Colony system is an impossi- 
bility within sixty miles of the English shore, especially in a 
country with a history like Ireland. Besides, what would 
civilised mankind say of England, “ the mother of Parliaments,” 
if, after six centuries of trial, she confessed before the world 
that she despaired of governing Ireland on Parliamentary 
principles ? 
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Depend upon it, the only alternative to the present system of 
governing Ireland is Home-rule ; for neither the people of Great 
Britain nor the people of Ireland will hear of Separation. Now, 
I humbly submit that the permanent presence of eighty-six 
Trish Home-rulers in the House of Commons will, in the long- 
run—and it is likely to be short rather than long—compel 
Parliament practically to face the alternative of Home-rule or 
disfranchisement ; and when that issue is reached, it will not be 
disfranchisement that the British democracy will choose. It will 
insist on trying Home-rule first ; and when it fairly grapples with 
the question, its practical instincts will convince it that any 
echeme of Home-rule which falls short of what the Irish people 
will loyally accept, must result in unmixed mischief. “Trust me 
all in all, or not at all” is, in this case, the wisest policy. A petty 
scheme of local self-government would be rejected with scorn. 
A large scheme, like Provincial Councils, would be received as 
an instalment which would enable the Nationalists to extort 
the uttermost farthing of Irish demands, but to extort it with 
bitterness on the part of England and ingratitude on the part 
of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 


January 11th. Matcotm MacCout. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “‘ SprcTaTos.”’ | 
Simr,—You were good enough some time ago to allow me a little 
space in the Spectator for a protest which was headed “ Physio- 
logical Equipment.” Will you repeat the kindness? In that 
short protest I tried to find words, though words are weak, for 
the horror with which many—I trust most—regard the investi- 
gations of “science, falsely so called,” in violating the rights 
of Nature and the House of Life, rushing in where angels 
fear to tread, and coming out again no wiser than before. 
The particular form of cruelty which I then sought to 
‘denounce consisted in the long-continued torture of a dog 
or dogs by feeding them solely upon grains of linseed, for the 
purpose of, after their death, examining the condition of their 
stomach. The ingenuity of science seems now to have devised 
a new form of torture for dogs suggested by the folly of men. 
An account of it, entitled “Fasting Dogs,” appeared in the 


daily papers of Wednesday, the 5th inst. There is a kind of 


ghastly levity in the manner of recounting this “interesting 
experiment,” which apparently took place in France. One fails, 
however, to understand in what way it can be supposed to 
throw some light on the complicated problem of Merlatti’s 
prolonged fast. The mere fact of the dog who survived the 
forty days of his enforced starvation, making afterwards a hearty 
meal of meat and soup without any inconvenience, would alone 
prove to the non-scientific mind how empty of all result is such 
.a trial, if meant to be parallel with the same as undertaken by 
aman. Such inhuman cruelty practised upon the dog, who, 
-although ungifted with human speech, is yet possessed of almost 
‘human intelligence, proves something, however. It shows how 
the professors of science more and more permit to themselves 
the indulgence of a useless and unwholesome curiosity, prying 
for its satisfaction into Nature’s most sacred chambers. So 
‘wide, and at the same time secret, is the growth of this evil, 
that one can scarce, in these days, hear the words “ physiology,” 
“ pathology,” or “ biology,” without a shudder. We hold fast as 
yet to one slender reed of comfort,—it is, that the Channel must 
be crossed if any seek openly to verify for themselves the worst of 
these cruelties. How soon the reed may break in our hands 
cannot be foreseen. But that acts which are now dealt 
with in England by English law, may, under the pretence 
of physiological research, become free to all is a possibility 
one dare not contemplate. Meanwhile, the blunt honesty 
of the comment which accompanied a cutting from the Morning 
Post containing an account of “ Fasting Dogs” speaks for itself. 
My correspondent (an officer in her Majesty’s service) writes,— 
“I wonder whether you have read the enclosed; it is too 
horrible; the man ought to be had up for murder.” That is the 
feeling of English gentlemen when they read about fasting 


dogs, and how the French Biological Society listened to the 


‘interesting ” description of the experiment during which a dog, 
weighing 31llb., died after twenty days’ starvation, weighing 
4¥b. only (may the shadow of that unhappy dog weigh 100 lb 
weight for ever upon the soul of his murderer!); and how the 
other dog lived on water only for twice the time, and did not 
die. That is the feeling of all of us who are outside the pale of 
* Science,’ and who can respond to the thought of the poet of 
“ Sixty Years After,” when he muses— 





ho CE ee Are we devils? Are we men? 
Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were here again, 
He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers—and the beasts—whose pains are hardly less than 


ours.” 
—I an, Sir, &., E. V. B. 





HEINE’S “ REISEBILDER.” 
[To tHe Epitoz or THE ‘“ SrectaTor,”’] 

Sir,—I should not have troubled you with any defence of my 
translation of Heine, had not your reviewer brought against me 
what is tantamount to a charge of plagiarism :—‘ He has not 
only adopted a number of mistakes made by Mr. Leland, but 
he has considerably increased them by blunders of his own.” 
This is indeed “a very severe stricture,” and, passing over the 
latter part of it, I feel bound to defend myself against the moral 
censure implied. Call me “ unscientific, unpoetical, wooden, 
absurd, guiltless of numerous translation-blunders,” but at 
least let me be an honest bungler. I have not wittingly 
borrowed one phrase or one word from Mr. Leland. 

To substantiate his charge; your reviewer adduces “gross 
mistakes which the translator has thoughtlessly borrowed from 
Mr. Leland.” Three only are given. 

1. “Ein abgekappter Kegel is absurdly rendered by both 
translators ‘a decapitated ninepin!’” I fail to see either the 
blunder or the absurdity. I turn to Sachs’s standard dictionary, 
and find for the first meaning assigned to Kegel, “ quille” (nine- 
pin), and I recall Schiller’s “Soll ich diesen Kerl wie einen 
Kegel aufsetzen ?” I still prefer my version to your reviewer’s 
“truncated cone,” or the similar version given in Dr. Buchheim’s 
notes to the passage, “the lower part of a cone cut by a plane 
parallel to the base.” 

2. “On p. 59 [read p. 51] both translators boldly connected - 
that word [Schierke] with Schurke; but Schierke is no German 
word, and has as much to do with Schurke as with Gurke.” 
Your reviewer has suppressed the context. Heine says that he . 
found in the face of his fair fellow-traveller more attractive 
regions than Elend and Schierke. The pun may be bad, but it 
is surely obvious. 

(While on the subject of philology, I may be allowed to enter 
a mild protest against the odium etymologicum with which the 
reviewer attacks my proposed derivation of Biickling. “ How ig 
it possible. ..... to make such a blunder! Moreover, Bock 
means ‘ he-goat,’ and not a ‘goat’ only.” The derivation thus 
scouted is not mine, but Kluge’s, and the by-form Béckling 
seemed to me to supply the missing link. As to the gender, I 
left my readers to supply for themselves olentis ueores mariti.) 

3. “The terms Nachbeter und Nachfrevler Byron’s are 
translated by ‘Byron-worshipper’ and ‘ Byron-blasphemer’ 
respectively. The American translator has a similar render- 
ing.” My translation (the hyphens are an addition of the 
reviewer's) may be inadequate, but I am conceited enough to 
prefer it to the reviewer’s paraphrase—fifteen English words to 
two German—or his alternative suggestion that I should have 
incorporated the German words in the text. On referring to Mr. 
Leland’s book in the British Museum (I have never possessed a 
copy, and believe that it is out of print), I find he translates, “I 
am no worshipper, or at least no bigoted admirer of Byron.” 
I leave your readers to judge whether this or the two previous 
instances, I will not say substantiate, but give any colour to the 
charge of borrowing from Mr. Leland. In disclaiming any 
“malicious intent,’ methinks the reviewer doth protest too 
much. 

I have been compelled in self-defence to trespass largely on 
yourspace. I must further ask your indulgence to explain how 
I fell into “a far graver, almost unaccountable, and certainly 
unpardonable misstatement, in Appendix IV.,” viz. the re- 
ferring to Heine what was said by Goethe of Platen. My error 
is easily accounted for, though it may not be pardoned. It arose 
from trusting Strodtmann (Heine’s “ Leben,” I., 344), and not 
verifying the reference. It may be monstrous to suppose that 
Goethe could ever have said of Heine that he lacked love, but it 
is some consolation to find oneself in the same pillory as 
Strodtmann and Mr. Matthew Arnold (“ Essays in Criticism,” 
p. 185). 

I purposely refrained from passing any opinion on the work 
of my American predecessor, though for other reasons than 
those which my reviewer is pleased to suggest, and I will not 
now be tempted to break silence; but when he questions the 
raison d’étre of the present publication, I am content to answer 
that one-half of my work is not included in Mr, Leland’s, and 
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that Mr. Leland’s work includes “ Die Bader von Lucca,” a 
sketch which I, like the reviewer, consider “ abominable.”—I am, 
Sir, &., F, Srorr. 

{1. The translation of ein abgekappter Kegel by “ a decapitated 
ninepin ” is indefensible. There was no necessity for recurring 
to Sachs’s “standard dictionary,” or for quoting Schiller, to 
prove that Kegel also means a “ninepin.” All German scholars 
will agree that in this case it can only be translated by “a 
truncated cone.” If Mr. Storr will refer to Sanders’s dictionary, 
he will find the passage in question quoted swb voce “ Kegel,” 
and the definition of the latter as a geometrical term. 

2. The places of Elend and Schierke are in themselves un- 
attractive, more especially the latter; hence Heine’s assertion 
that the pretty face of his fellow-traveller was more pleasant to 
look at than those villages, We fail to see here the shadow of 
a pun. 

3. “ Byron-worshipper’”’ and “ Byron-blasphemer” are, in 
themselves, handy expressions; but then they convey wrong 
meanings of Nachbeter and Nachfrevler. We merely gave a 
paraphrase of the words; but it is for the translator to find 
exact equivalents, or, leaving them untranslated, to explain their 
meaning in a footnote. 

Mr. Storr protests against the charge of having copied several 
blunders from Mr. Leland. Be itso. The strange coincidence 
that the same unusual mistakes occurred in both versions 
naturally misled us.—Ep. Spectator.] 


” 


BOOKBINDING. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE “ SrectTaTor,’’) 

Sm,—In reply to Mr. Wilson, allow me to refer him to the 
statement made by Mr. Zaehnsdorf at the Library Conference 
on September 30th. After complaining that books were not 
bound as efficiently as in former days, and that the quality of 
our paper was not so good, facts which I suppose no one will 
contest, Mr. Zaehnsdorf—I quote from the Times’ report— 
“ exposed some tricks of the trade by producing specimens of 
the work generally turned out by bookbinders. He showed a 
specimen where the book was not sewn, but simply cut across 
the back and glued, with thread laid across to make it appear 
as if it were really sewn !”—TI am, Sir, &c. J. D. 











POETRY. 


A FROSTY SUNRISE. 

Au, bitter beauty! How the fair, false frost 
Burdens each leafless spray! The ice-buds grow 
Thick midst the crystal foliage of the snow, 

Heaping their mockeries on hid life. Embossed 

With pearly wreaths, the elms’ high domes have lost 
Their latticed outlines, and their full curves glow 
From the up-climbing glory hid below 

The level bars of sunrise, vapour-crossed. 





So let us stand, and bear right patiently 
The surface comment of the world’s cold breath ; 
Since its poor blame and undelightful praise 
Reflect the light of better things to be. 
So spread our roots in silence underneath, 
And garner sap to flow in summer days. 
Ermington, Taunton, January 2nd. F, A, Privgavx. 








BOOKS. 
Ae ee 
THAT QUITE IMPOSSIBLE “SHE.”* 
Mr. Riper Haccarp must have meditated on “that not 
impossible She” of whom young men are apt to dream, till 
he determined to write a tale about a quite impossible she, by way 
of driving the other out of his head. His tale is a very stirring and 
exciting one, and shows remarkable imaginative power, though 
the present writer admits a dislike to Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
favourite literary method of infusing a great mass of real and vivid 
experience with a single preternatural element of an absolutely 
impossible order, by the lurid light of which the realism is 
thrown into strong relief, and brought out with a Rembrandt- 
like effect. We cannot help feeling that the author is almost 
laughing at us beneath his mask of dread, when he discloses 





* She: a History of Adventure. By H, Rider Haggard. London: Longmans, 





how his lovely heroine of two thousand years’ experience dis- 
appears. To the present writer there is a sense of the ludicrous. 
in the end of ‘‘ She,” that spoiled, instead of concluding with 
imaginative fitness, the thread of the impossible worked into. 
the substance of this vivid and brilliantly told story. Mr. 
Haggard’s method requires great tact in the use of marvel. If 
you are telling a fairy-story or a tale of pure magic, such tact 
is needless. But where an imaginative author uses the mar- 
vellous within the strictest limits only to bring into relief the- 
most admirable realism, he should be careful so to use it as not 
to detract from the effect of the whole,—so as not to attenuate- 
the impression produced by the author’s minute acquaintance 
with the scenery and physiognomy of savage African life. Even. 
allowing Mr. Haggard his chosen method, we hold that the 
finale put to the career of his aged though ever youthful 
beauty is incongruous, and too sensational to blend easily 
with the main features of the story. To have represented her 
organisation as suddenly flaming up and burning out under 
the too great stimulus given to the vital force within her, might 
have been quite within the limits of the artistic purpose to which 
he has turned his use of preternaturalism. But to have closed 
her career as he has done, though it will certainly send a thrill 
through the more susceptible of his readers, seems to us a mis- 
take, because it places the focus of the story too distinctly in 
its preternatural as distinguished from its natural aspects. 
However, a critic who does not really like Mr. Haggard’s method 
is not, perhaps, the right man to pass judgment on so singular 
a tale as this. 
For the rest, nothing can be more spirited than the plot. 
from its opening to its close. The ingenuity of the story which 
gives rise to the search for Leo Vincy’s supposed ancestor is- 
as subtle as ever romancer invented, and from the day when he 
and his guardian or friend land on the coast of Africa, to the 
day when the revolving pillar of fire is revealed to him by the 
all but immortal “ She who must be obeyed,” the interest of the 
tale rises higher and higher with every new turn in its course,— 
while every such turn explains and verifies some enigmatic 
statement made in that original tradition which started the whole 
series of adventures. It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more frightfully graphic than the account of the scene in which 
the Amahagger try to celebrate their savage rite, without directly 
disobeying their queen, by putting a red-hot pot on the head of 
the Mahometan servant who accompanied the white men, except 
theaccount of the Amahagger night-dance, lighted by the burning 
corpses of embalmed ancestors, or the description of the last 
expedition to the revolving pillar of fire. At every stage of the 
story we feel persuaded that the author has exhausted his 
resources, and that the interest must begin to decline. Asa 
matter of fact, this is not the case. At almost every page, the 
weird interest of the story rises till we come to what we cannot 
help regarding as the anti-climax of the close. As a specimen 
of Mr. Rider Haggard’s power, we will quote the description of 
the dance referred to, without quoting, however, its still more 
ghastly sequel :-— 
“The dance was to be held in the open air, on the smooth rocky 

plateau in front of the great cave, and thither we made our way. 
About fifteen paces from the mouth of the cave we found three 
chairs placed, and here we sat and waited, for as yet no dancers were 
to be seen. The night was almost, but not quite, dark, the moon not 
having risen as yet, which made us wonder how we should be able to- 
see thedancing. ‘Thou wilt presently understand,’ said Ayesha, with 
a little laugh, when Leo asked her ; and ww certainly did. Scarcely 
were the words out of her mouth when from every point we saw’ 
dark forms rushing up, each bearing with him what we at first took 
to be an enormous flaming torch. Whatever they were they were 
burning furiously, for the flames stood out a yard or more behind 
each bearer. On they came, fifty or more of them, carrying their 
flaming burdens and looking like so many devils from hell. Leo was 
the first to discover what these burdens were. ‘Great heaven!’ he 
said, ‘they are corpses on fire!’ I stared and stared again—he was. 
perfectly right—the torches that were to light our entertainment 
were human mummies from the caves! On rushed the bearers of 
the flaming corpses, and, meeting at a spot about twenty paces in. 
front of us, built their ghastly burdens crossways into a huge bonfire. 
Heavens! how they roared and flared! No tar barrel could have: 
burnt as those mummies did. Nor was this all. Suddenly I saw one 
great fellow seize a flaming human arm that had fallen from its: 
parent frame, and rush off into the darkness. Presently he stopped, 
and a tall streak of fire shot up into the air, illumining the gloom, 
and also the lamp from which it sprang. That lamp was the mummy 
of a woman tied to a stout stake let into the rock, and he had fired 
her hair. On he went a few paces and touched a second, then a third, 
and a fourth, till at last we were surrounded on all three sides by a 
great ring of bodies, flaring furiously, the material with which they 
were preserved having rendered them so inflammable that the flames 
would literally spout out of the ears and mouth in tongues-of fire a 
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foot or more in length. Nero illuminated his gardena with live 
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Christians soaked in tar, and we were now treated to a similar 
spectacle, probably for the first time since his day, only happily our 
lamps were not living ones. But although this element of horror was 
fortunately wanting, to describe the awful and hideous grandeur of 
the spectacle thus presented to us is, I feel, so absolutely beyond my 
poor powers, that I scarcely dare attempt it. To begin with, it 
appealed to the moral as well as the physical susceptibilities. There 
«was something very terrible, and yet very fascinating, about the em- 
ployment of the remote dead to illumine the orgies of the living; 
in itself the thing was a satire, both on the living and the dead. 
Ceesar’s dust—or is it Alexander’s ?>—may stop a bunghole, but the 
functions of these dead Czesars of the past was to light up a savage 
fetish dance. To such base uses may we come, of so little account 
may we be in the minds of the eager multitudes that we shall breed ; 
many of whom, so far from revering our memory, will live to curse 
as for begetting them into such a world of woe. Then there was the 
physical side of the spectacle, and a weird and splendid one it was. 
Those old citizens of Kér burnt as, to judge from their sculptures and 
inscriptions, they had lived, very fast, and with the utmost liberality. 
What is more, there were plenty of them. As soon as ever a mummy 
chad burnt down to the ankles, which it did in about twenty minutes, 
the feet were kicked away, and another one put in its place. The 
bonfire was kept going on the same generous scale, and its flames 
shot up, with a hiss and a crackle, twenty or thirty feet into the air, 
throwing great flashes of light far out into the gloom, through which 
‘the dark forms of the Amahagger flitted to and fro like devils re- 
plenishing the infernal fires. We all stood and stared aghast—shocked, 
and yet fascinated at so strange a spectacle, and half-expecting to 
:see the spirits those flaming forms had once enclosed come creeping 
from the shadows to work vengeance on their desecrators. ‘I pro- 
mised thee a strange sight, my Holly,’ laughed Ayesha, whose nerves 
alone did not seem to be affected; ‘and, behold, I have not failed 
thee. Also, it hath its lesson. Trust not to the future, for who 
knows what the future may bring! Therefore, live for the day, and 
endeavour not to escape the dust which seems to be man’s end. 
What thinkest thou those long-forgotten nobles and ladies would have 
felt had they known that they should one day flare to light the dance 
or boil the pot of savages? But see, here come the dancers; a 
merry crew—are they not? The stage is lit—now for the play.’ 
As she spoke, we perceived two lines of figures, one male and the 
-other female, to the number of about a hundred, each advancing 
ound the human bonfire, arrayed only in the usual leopard and buck 
skins. They formed up, in perfect silence, in two lines, facing each 
other between us and tho fire, and then the dance—a sort of infernal 
and fiendish cancan—began. To describe it is quite impossible, but, 
though there was a good deal of tossing of legs and double-shuffling, 
it seemed to our untutored minds to be more of a play than a dance, 
and, as usual with this dreadful people, whose minds seem to 
have taken their colour from the caves in which they live, and whose 
jokes and amusements are drawn from the inexbaustible stores of 
preserved mortality with which they share their homes, the subject 
appeared to be a most ghastly one. I know that it represented an 
attempted murder first of all, and then the burial alive of the victim 
and his struggling from the grave ; each act of the abominable drama, 
which was carried on in perfect silence, being rounded off and finished 
with a furious and most revolting dance round the supposed victim, 
who writhed upon the ground in the red light of the bonfire.” 


But the author’s power is by no means limited to the painting 
of scenes which are weird or ghastly, greatly as he delights in 
this kind of effect. His description of the maiden who has 
accumulated experience for two thousand years while retaining 
still all the softness and beauty and love of admiration which 
belong chiefly to youth, is full of imaginative skill, so that we 
realise at once both the loveliness of what seems her youth, and 
the self-command and piercing insight which only the medita- 
tion and experience extending through scores of generations 
could give. Here is a graphic touch to make the reader realise 
what a life of two thousand years must mean :— 


“As we hurried down the stair I observed that the steps were worn 
in the centre to such an extent that some of them had been reduced 
from seven and a half inches, at which I guessed their original 
height, to about three and a half. Now, all the other steps 
that I had seen in the caves had been practically unworn, as was to 
be expected, seeing that the only traffic which ever passed upon them 
was that of those who bore a fresh burden tothe tomb. Therefore 
this fact struck my notice with that curious force with which little 
‘things do strike us when our minds are absolutely overwhelmed by a 
sudden rush of powerful sensation; beaten flat, as it were, like a sea 
beneath the first burst of a hurricane, so that every little object on 
the surface starts into an unnatural prominence, At the bottom of 
the staircase I stood and stared at the worn steps, and Ayesha, 
‘turning, saw me. ‘Wonderest thou whose are the feet that have 
worn away the rock, my Holly?’ she asked. ‘They are mine—even 
mine own light feet! I can remember when these stairs were fresh 
and level, but for two thousand years and more have I gone down 
‘hither day by day, and see, my sandals have worn out the solid rock !’ 
I made no answer, but I do not think that anything that I had heard 
or seen brought home to my limited understanding so clear a sense 
of this being’s overwhelming antiquity as that hard rock hollowed 
out by her soft white feet. How many millions of times must she 
thave passed up and down that stair to bring about such a result ?” 


As a matter of fact, we may remark that Mr. Haggard does not 
seem to appreciate how long it takes to do anything a million 
times. ‘‘ Many” millions of times would not have been involved 
in passing the same flight of stairs twice a day for two thousand 
years; about a million and a haif would include all the descents 





and ascents that it is needful to suppose. So minute a realist 
as Mr. Rider Haggard would, we should have thought, been 
careful not to exaggerate his case. 

The poetry which Mr. Haggard puts into the mouth of his 
strange heroine is hardly less effective than his account of the 
apparently cold accuracy of her calculations. But he is a little 
inconsistent, we think, when he makes her, in the last scene, 
do homage not only to the ecstasy of love, which she had 
evidently held worthy of worship all through life, but to the 
majesty of virtue. In every previous scene he had represented 
her as disbelieving in any absolute law of right and wrong, any 
fixed standard of virtue and sin ; and we see nothing in the happi- 
ness of gratified love to convert her to the view which her philo- 
sophy of two thousand years seems to have led her to reject. But, 
as we have said, Mr. Haggard seems to have lost sight to some 
extent of his own general conception in his picture of his heroine’s 
departure from the scene. Except at that point, this story of 
imaginative adventure is as brilliant as it is unique. This type 
of romance is not one that we place very high in the literary 
scale, but in its kind it could hardly be rivalled. 





THE OWENS COLLEGE.* 


“Tue University of the busy,” as the Owens College has been 
named by the Spectator, has not had to wait for its tercentenary 
before finding its historian. Forty years only have elapsed 
since the death of the founder, and thirty-six from the opening 
of the College; yet it has not merely taken root and flourished 
as the leading educational institution of the North of England, 
with Faculties of arts, science, law, and medicine, with seven 
hundred students, and more than sixty Professors and teachers, 
but it has blossomed into a University, and has borne abundant 
fruit in the distinctions gained by some of its students, and the 
successful careers on which others have entered. The rapidity of 
its success has been almost without example. Opened in 1851 with 
sixty-two students, and with altogether inadequate funds for its 
establishment and maintenance, it languished, and even declined 
for several years, until in the session 1856-57, the eight Professors 
and Lecturers had only thirty-three students to whom to devote 
their attention. This session formed the nadir of the history of 
the College. The Manchester Guardian pronounced it to bea 
“ mortifying failure ;” it sneered at the efforts of the founder, 
the trustees, and the Professors, to give to the young men of 
Manchester a University education, the advantages of which the 
editor thought were much overrated, and he predicted that if 
the decrease went on at the same rate, “ which seems by no 
means improbable, the Professors will soon find their lecture- 
rooms vacant, and their influence as rapidly destroyed as that 
of the descendants of the Great Mogul.” ‘The Professors and 
trustees were more than disheartened; and the question was 
seriously entertained of turning the College into an ordinary 
school, or into an institution for training elementary school- 
masters. Happily, neither of these courses was adopted. What- 
ever may have been the deficiencies of the first Principal as an 
administrator, he was a man of the loftiest ideals, and he deserves 
the praise of having at all times maintained the highest standard 
of education, and the importance of putting this before the citizens 
of Manchester, even though there were hardly any students 
to profit by it. The causes of the failure were, in fact, twofold,— 
one, the deplorably low standard of middle-class education in 
and about Manchester ; the other, certain faults in the organisa- 
tion and administration of the College which, in starting a new 
institution, the trustees and Professors had not unnaturally 
fallen into. Steps were taken to remedy these; the education 
given became more systematic, and about the same time an 
improvement in the middle-class schools commenced. With the 
session 1858-59, the number of students began to increase, the 
education offered became more appreciated, and the successful 
career was commenced which, in the short space of less than 
thirty years, has brought about the remarkable results which we 
have just indicated. . 
But it is not by its material progress that the College 
should be judged. It deserves the credit of having at all 
times maintained that high standard of education which 
its first Principal so strongly advocated, and though, as was 
to be expected, the success of the scientific has surpassed that 
of the literary side, yet the College has never confused science 
with mere scientific information, and has never degraded its 
education into a teaching of merely material useful knowledge. 





* The Owens College: its Foundation and Growth; and its Connection with the 
eee University, Manchester, By Joseph Thompson. Manchester: J. Ee 
ornish, 
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It has been fortunate both in its Governing Body and in its Pro- 
fessors, and as an instance of the position of the latter, we may 
note that, of the sixteen members of the Council of the Royal 
Society elected in November last, no less than four are present 
or past Professors of the Owens College, whilst another is one 
of its most distinguished Associates. 

In the portly volume before us, Mr. Thompson has put together 
everything that any one can want to know respecting the founda- 
tion and history of the College, and he has in addition given us 
a most interesting account of the early efforts—as far back as 
the year 1641—to establish a University at Manchester, as well 
as notices of the founder and original trustees; and he has 
shown us that he possesses, where he allows himself to make 
use of it, an agreeable narrative style, and much more literary 
ability and literary knowledge than we expect to find in a 
local historian. But there are two serious defects in the book, 
—a deficiency in proportion, and a too great prolixity through- 
out. Much of the early chapters will be read with interest; but 
even here, and still more in the latter part of the volume, we 
are irritated by the incessant insertion of memorials, addresses, 
resolutions, and minutes, many of which might without detri- 
ment have been omitted altogether, while there is hardly one 
of which all that is material could not have been compressed 
into two or three lines. A work that is to be used as a mere book of 
reference may be stuffed full of official documents; but a book 
that is to be read should never give these in extenso, but should 
incorporate a summary of them with the narrative, and any 
that are necessary to be given in full should be relegated to an 
appendix. 

The founder of the College, John Owens, had as little as 
possible in common with the received idea of “the pious 
founder,” though, indeed, very little seems known of his 
character, his habits, or his appearance. That he was a keen 
man of business, apparently thinking of and caring for nothing 
else, of reserved manners and retiring habits, is all that we can 
gather respecting him, and almost the single personal anecdote 
which Mr. Thompson has been able to give us is not one to con- 
vey a very high notion of his character :— 

“It is said that in later days he occupied a large square pew [in 

Dr. M‘AIl’s chapel], and when Dr. M‘All’s popularity caused the 
chapel to be crowded, John Owens was asked to allow strangers to 
sit with him or take a smaller pew, and, being offended at the sug- 
gestion, he left the place.” 
Nor does his personal appearance seem to have been attractive. 
No portrait of him is in existence, and the beautiful medallion 
by Woolner, placed in the College, does not, according to the 
only witness whom Mr. Thompson cites, well represent John 
Owens’s features. We should be surprised if it did. When we 
saw it, we took it for a medallion of Goethe! Owens wished to 
leave his fortune to his only intimate friend, George Faulkner; 
the latter, with rare disinterestedness, refused to accept it. His 
attention had lately been called by his friend Samuel Fletcher 
to the facilities for obtaining a liberal education at a small 
expense afforded by the colleges existing in many large towns in 
Germany and Switzerland, and to the want of such an institution 
in Manchester. Faulkner urged Owens to leave his fortune to 
found a college or educational institute. The advice was taken, 
and the result has been the Owens College and the Victoria 
University. 

The first Principal, A. J. Scott, the friend of Erskine of 
Linlathen, of Campbell of Row, of Story of Roseneath, of F. 
D. Maurice, and George MacDonald, the colleague, and at once 
disciple and teacher of Irving, was a really remarkable man, 
almost a man of genius. He had a marvellous, and as it were 
electrical effect, on many of those who came in contact with him 
as his pupils or hearers; but his few printed works are quite in- 
adequate as representations of the man or his spoken addresses. 
Eminently mystical, though: not in the technical sense of the 
word a mystic, it was he who first anticipated the return of the 
Pentecostal gifts, and unless we are mistaken, it was in his 
presence that the gift of tongues was first vouchsafed :— 

‘*He was profoundly impressed with the life and work of the early 
Church. He found as an element of that life certain unusual gifts— 
those of speaking and healing. As in the Old Testament, the Holy 
Spirit was conceived as a supernatural power which descended tem- 
porarily upon individuals, and produced extraordinary effects for 
definite purposes, so likewise in the first Church he conceived it was 
the supernatural divine power which called forth extraordinary effects 
of a remarkable kind. There had been the ecstatic condition of 
speaking with tongues, the apocalyptic gift of prophecy, the indi- 
vidual gift of the word of wisdom, the special power of faith for 
miraculous cures and similar extraordinary charismata, which were 


In Irving’s “Facts connected with Recent Manifesta- 
tions of Spiritual Gifts,” he distinctly states that to Scott 
“it was reserved to sow the seed which has borne this 
precious fruit.” What Scott’s view of the tongues, and the 
other supernatural gifts and manifestations was in his later life, 
we do not know. He never voluntarily referred to them. But 
certainly long after he had separated from Irving, the impres- 
sion which he made upon many of the most highly cultivated 
of his hearers was neither less impressive nor less remarkable. 
than that which had so strangely affected his hearers at Ferni- 
carry and Port Glasgow. Maurice, Sterling, and George 
MacDonald were among his warmest friends, and have borne 
the highest testimony to his moral and mental gifts. But he 
was essentially a prophet. To cultivated hearers of a certain 
class, and especially to those young minds which were filled 
with vague aspirations after the true, the beautiful, and the 
ideal, he was able, if not to satisfy, at least to advance and 
encourage these aspirations, and to make his hearers feel 
that “if what reached them was good and great, there was. 
something greater and better still unreached and there, if it 
only could be uttered,” and there can be no doubt that his 
lectures on “The Relations of Religion to the Life of the 
Scholar” gave to many young minds a stimulus for carrying 
out under other masters a more definite educational course. A 
man less fit for organising and administering a new institution 
could hardly be found. Kindly and courteous to his colleagues, 
he was not only without the power of organisation and adminis- 
tration, but he was not able to see that such things were 
necessary ; while an indolence, perhaps produced, and certainly 
increased by declining health, rendered the transaction of the 
most ordinary business distasteful to him ; and it could not 
surprise any one who knew the man or his character, that 
during his Principalship the new institution was by no means 
a success, though its friends will never forget the value of his 
services in maintaining that lofty ideal of education which 
we have before noticed. We should be glad to see the chapter 
on A. J. Scott, somewhat amplified, appear as a separate 
monograph, for though we cannot think it germane to the sub- 
ject, giving as it does hardly a sentence to Scott’s connection 
with Owens College, or his work there, yet it is certainly, taken 
by itself, the most interesting part of the book, and shows that 
Mr. Thompson possesses many of the gifts which we look for, 
but do not always find, in a biographer. Yet we are sorry to 
see that he has followed the views of Queen Elizabeth rather 
than those of the more robust nature of Oliver Cromwell. His 
portrait of Scott is entirely without shadows, and no wart or 
excrescence is allowed to appear. 

With the appointment of the present popnlar and successful 
Principal—Dr. Greenwood—in 1857, the College commenced 
that career of progress which has ever since continued, 
Systematic courses of study were instituted, improvements in 
many matters of organisation and administration were intro- 
duced, the number of students increased, while benefactions 
came in which enabled the authorities of the College to add to. 
the number of the Professors, and to found scholarships and 
exhibitions. In Dr. Roscoe the College obtained not only one of 
the leading scientific men of the day as its Professor of Chemistry, 
but one whose genial qualities and personal popularity 
rivalled his scientific attainments; so that at an early period, 
the Chemical Department acquired a reputation second to 
none in Europe, while in other branches of study no incon- 
siderable success was achieved. By the year 1865 it had be- 
come obvious that the work of the College could not be carried 
on in the confined and unsuitable building in which it had com- 
menced its existence. The Extension movement was started, 
and a committee formed for obtaining subscriptions and erecting 
a new college. The public of Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood liberally responded to the appeal, and in the fifteen years 
which followed more than £200,000 was raised, with which the 
College buildings were erected, a Medical School built and 
endowed, and large additions made to the teaching staff. Nor 
has this been all. Numerous testamentary bequests have 
been received, including one of more than £100,000 from 
Mr. C. F. Beyer, C.E.; many scholarships have been founded 
by private benefactors; and a further effort is now being 
made to defray the cost of the additional buildings—in- 
cluding a museum and biological laboratory—now in course of 
erection. For these, we note, £27,000 has been raised; but more 
than double this sum is required, and even then the College 





Jooked upon as a sign of the Messianic spirit .... . . so it might be 
to-day, he thought, if there was similar faith, earnestness, and prayer.” 





will be by no means complete. Mr. Thompson reminds us that 
it yet lacks a sufficient room for the library, a large lecture 
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theatre, and dining-rooms for the students, and that in many 
points its income is wholly inadequate to its wants. We cannot 
doubt that these will all before long be supplied; and we can 
offer no better wish, no more earnest hope for the future of the 
College, than that its progress for the next quarter of a century 
may equal that of the past, a progress not exclusively, or, indeed, 
principally, material, and not only marked by the high intelli- 
gence and reputation of the Professors, but also by the in- 
tellectual progress of the students. 





THE CANTERBURY TALES.* 
Every lover of our “ first warbler” will give a glad welcome to 
the volume of selections from his tales which has just been 
added to the “ Parchment Library.” The merits of this series of 
classics are so well known to book-lovers, that perhaps no 
further or higher recommendation is needed of this, the most 
recent addition to it, than to say that in excellence of type and 
paper it is fully equal to its predecessors. Mr. Pollard furnishes 
a lively and entertaining introduction, giving us some account 
of the poet’s life and the principal tales, as also of the various 
sources to which Chaucer was indebted for them. Those who 
have as yet to make the acquaintance of the poet, will find all 
the requisite information as to the accentuation of his “un- 
defiled ” English in the brief note which immediately follows the 
introduction, and there is a very complete glossary of the 
obsolete words at the end of the volume. Mr. Pollard appears 
to differ from Coleridge, who thought a slight alteration of 
Chaucer’s text advisable for the sake of “‘ restoring so great a 
poet to his ancient and most deserved popularity,” and makes 
only the concession to what he justly terms “ modern laziness ” 
of adopting the easiest reading from seven good manuscripts. 
We venture to think this the wisest course, in the interests of 
poet, editor, and reader ; and with the helps here given to the full 
understanding and enjoyment of the text, there can no longer 
be any valid excuse for ignorance of the masterpiece of 
one to whom so competent a judge as Mr. Lowell} has not 
scrupled to assign the second place in the glorious band of 
English singers. In Chaucer’s poetry there is certainly every 
element of popularity save one, the obsoleteness of its language 
constituting the sole obstacle to its universal appreciation. And 
the difficulties of this appear to us to have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Most readers, we fancy, are repelled at the outset 
from the study of Chaucer by the unusual quantity of un- 
familiar words which they find in the Prologue to the Tales. 
Yet a little patience—not much more, indeed, than is required 
by an Englishman for the complete apprehension of such a 
poem, for example, as “The Jolly Beggars” of Burns—would 
enable them to master the difficulties of this Prologue; and the 
reading of the stories which follow would then be found one of 
the lightest and pleasantest of tasks, if such reading can rightly be 
described as a task at all. The superabundance of obsolete words 
in the Prologue, and the comparative freedom from them in the 
narratives, may be accounted for by the fact that while the stories 
are mainly of “ olden” days and other climes, the Prologue is ex- 
clusively devoted to the delir sation of contemporary and national 
character, manners, and costume, necessitating the employ- 
ment of terms familiar only to Englishmen of that period. Yet 
the exceptional difficulty of the language of the Prologue is 
amply compensated by the peculiar charm and interest of the 
subject for us. For here, in a compass of little more than eight 
hundred lines, we have a picture of life and character in that 
far-off fourteenth century which would otherwise have been so 
dim to us, more complete and comprehensive than any other 
picture of life and character in any other period presented to us, 
in a single work, by any subsequent poet, dramatist, or novelist. 
The band of pilgrims to which Chaucer introduces us is com- 
posed of persons in all ranks of life, and their lineaments are 
impartially drawn for us by the hand of a master who, if not 
first, certainly belongs to that highest class of delineators 
of human character whose acknowledged chiefs are Homer, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Scott. Chaucer’s claims are 
not, perhaps, so universally allowed as theirs; yet few, we 
venture to think, who really value his writings would rank him 
below the last two of these great masters. In his narrative 
power, his eye for the picturesque in dress as well as in manners 
(for he is particular as to the costume of each of his pilgrims), 
his love of chivalrous sentiment and action, his unobtrusive 





* Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trencb, and Co, 1886, f In his essay on “ Dryden.” 





humour and irrepressible gaiety of heart, he is more akin, 
perhaps, to Scott than to Shakespeare, with whom he has been 
more often compared. He has been, not unjustly, called the 
founder of the domestic novel. 

While, as William Blake has observed, and as many writers 
since have repeated, “the characters of Chaucer’s pilgrims are 
the characters which compose all ages and nations,” there is 
always some individual trait given which differentiates them 
from any similar character of our own acquaintance, and in- 
clines us strongly to the belief that the portrait of each pilgrim 
is sketched from some particular person well known to the 
poet. Who can doubt, for instance, that there really existed 
in the fourteenth century, that “stout carl,” the Miller, 
big of brawn and bones, a uniformly successful wrestler, 
short-shouldered and broad, able to break a door with his 
head, wearing a beard as red as a sow or fox and broad 
as a spade, his nose graced with a wart, on which stood “a 
tuft of hairs red as the bristles of a sow’s ears,” his nostrils 
black and wide, his mouth wide as a great furnace, a “good” 
stealer of corn, bearing a sword and buckler by his side, clothed 
in a white coat and blue hood, and blowing lustily a bagpipe 
with which “he brought us out of town?” There is obviously 
a touch of humorous exaggeration in this picture, yet every 
reader must feel that a veritable “ jolly miller,” contemporary 
with the poet, is here, in the main, faithfully limned for us. 
Nor are the other characters in the Prologue depicted with less 
felicity and accuracy of observation. There is no need to give 
other examples, for who has not heard of the Wife of Bath; the 
good “ poor parson,” the prototype of Goldsmith’s; the shipman 
of Dartmouth, whose “beard had been shaken with many a 
tempest ;” or the hollow and sober-looking Clerk of Oxford, 
addicted to logic, riding a horse “as lean as is a rake,” without 
a benefice, and though a philosopher, having “ but little gold in 
coffer,” and praying “ busily ” for the souls of them that gave 
him wherewith to acquire learning P 

Mr. Pollard’s selection contains, besides the Prologue, the 
tales of the Knight, the Man of Law, the Prioress, and the 
Clerk. The lover of Chaucer will therefore miss much that he 
would fain have seen retained, though the four stories selected 
are certainly among the very best related by the pilgrims, and 
the reader who should not care for what is here given is 
not likely to be better pleased with anything else in Chaucer. 
The four stories are serious, and partly tragic in subject; yet 
that sly humour which is peculiar to the poet is never wholly 
absent from them. In these tales, indeed—which, it will be 
observed, are all related by the “ gentles””—we have Chaucer’s 
humour at its best, for here it never degenerates into buffoonery 
and coarse satire, as it is apt to do in the tales of his clowns. 
Though Chaucer’s satire has generally been spoken of as kindly 
and good-humoured, a French critic has discovered in it some- 
thing of the bitterness which characterises that of Rabelais; 
and certainly the Wife of Bath’s sarcastic reflections on the 
“limitoures and other holy freres,” and the self-revelations of 
the Pardoner might have been penned by him who described for 
us the “ Ringing Island.” Yet, in the case of the Pardoner, 
the poet appears to have felt a touch of remorse, and restores 
him to something of his proper dignity by putting into his 
mouth the weird and powerful, and in some respects even 
sublime, story of “ Death and the Rioters.” This story is men- 
tioned by Mr. Pollard in his introduction, but, unhappily, is not 
included in the selected tales. 

One great charm of Chaucer’s poetry is its boyish, almost 
infantile character. This is no doubt due in some measure to 
his language, which for us has something of the ineffable charm 
which belongs to the lisp of children. Yet the spirit of his 
poetry corresponds entirely with the language, and hence we 
cannot agree with those who regard him as one “ born out of 
his due time.” No other language than that which he wrote 
would have suited so exactly his character and temperament. 
Chaucer combines the innocent frankness and gaiety of the child 
with the prudent reserve and serious reflection of the man of the 
world ; and even when he utters naughty things, we feel, as he 
himself so naively says, that “no villainy is it.” He is deeply 
pathetic at times ; yet his smiles, like those of the child to whom 
we have compared him, seldom fail to shine through his tears. 
In his poetry there is nothing of that morbid melancholy which 
first found complete expression in Sackville’s Induction to the 
Mirror for Magistrates, and has coloured so much of our poetry 
since. Perhaps the nearest approach he ever made to it was in 
the old man’s supplication, in the “ Pardoneres Tale,” to his 
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“leve mother,” the earth, to let him in, that his bones might be 
at rest. 

Though Chaucer could not have boasted with Swift that he 
‘to steal a hint was never known,” he might at least have said 
that whatever he stole he made his own by his fresh and free 
treatment of it. The justly celebrated line in the “ Knightes 
' ” 
oa “The smiler with the knif under the cloke,”’ 
is but a paraphrase of Statius’s “ Occuiltis ensibus adstant 
insidiz ;” yet who does not perceive its superior picturesqueness 
and expressiveness ? The story, too, of patient Grisilde, which 
Chaucer’s “Clerke” borrows from Petrarca, is told in such 
artless yet exquisitely modulated verse, and with such imagina- 
tive insight, tenderness, delicacy, and pathos, that, for our part, 
we cannot help regarding the heroine as more exclusively 
Chaucer’s than Petrarca’s or Boccaccio’s. Though submissive, 
she is never abject, and she preserves throughout her womanly 
dignity and fortitude, justifying the poet’s eulogium :— 

“ But though this mayden tendre were of age, 
Yet in the brest of her virginitee 
There was encloséd ripe and sad corage.” 
And what a picture of the peasant girl’s virgin purity and 
sweetness has Chaucer given us in the following stanza !— 
“ But for to speak of vertuous beautee, 
Than was she one the fairest under sonne ; 
Fal pourély yfostred up was she : 
No likerous lust was in hire herté yronne; 
Wel ofter of the well than of the tonne 
She dranke, and for she woldé vertue plese, 
She knew well labour, but non idel ese.” 

We should like to quote more from Mr. Pollard’s little volume 
of selections, but the limits of space forbid us todoso. We 
hope the volume may be so well received by the “ general 
reader’ as to induce the editor to give us the rest of The 
Canterbury Tales in the same commodious and elegant form. 
The nature of the poet is revealed in his writings, and the more 
closely the latter are studied, the more will the man, as well as 
the poet, win upon us. No poet is more deeply beloved by those 
who know him than Chaucer; none, perhaps, so much, except 
Shakespeare and Scott. And though the author of Don Juan 
might affect to be disgusted with Chaucer’s obscenity, almost 
every other great poet—even the austere Wordsworth—has 
joined in the cheery laughter of the author of The Canterbury 
Tales. 


MEMORIALS OF THE REV. CHARLES WICKSTEED.* 
Tue position of a Dissenting minister is not, one would say, a 
position to excite ambition or gratify self-love. Unlike that of 
the poorest curate, there is often little hope that it may lead 
to anything better, and it gives no social importance, and 
admits into no charmed circle of the upper ten thousand; 
indeed, it too often cuts him off from these good things, and 
in the large majority of cases leaves him who adopts it to a 
very useful, no doubt, but to a very humble and unnoticed life. 
But little attraction as the life of a Dissenting minister would 
seem to have for any but those rare, spiritual-minded beings 
whose only desire is to do all the good they can in any position 
or place in which they find themselves, there is one incentive to 
ambition which he has, and which the clergyman of the Church 
of England does vot feel in equal degree,—the hope of making his 
personal influence felt as a Church clergyman’s influence is seldom 
felt within the limits of the society in which he has been reared. 
The Dissenter has to appeal to the suffrages of the congrega- 
tions, to preach as a candidate, to pit his talents against a 
number of other men, presumably his equals, and possibly his 
superiors; and he cannot be blamed if he is fired with a desire 
to surpass them, when a wider sphere of usefulness is to be 
attained. Of course, the inevitable result often is that the 
intellect is stimulated at some cost to the heart and moral nature; 
and we find too many Dissenting ministers labouring rather to be 
effective preachers than devoted pastors,—a tendency increased 
by the fact that they have no miscellaneous parish to look after, 
where men of every class put in a claim to attention, and where so 
much organisation of detail is required, that a parish clergyman, 
perforce, spends comparatively little time in his study. We often 
regret on the Sunday this comparative deficiency of culture and 
study, and might well envy our Dissenting neighbours; but the 
causes which militate against good preaching cultivate the 
Christian sympathies, civilise the lower classes, and give the 
clergy a humbler and less self-conscious estimate of themselves. 





* Memorials of the Rev, Charles Wicksteed, B.A, Edited by his Son, Philip 
Henry. London: Williams and Norgate. 








These thoughts have been suggested by the memoir before 

us, rather because Charles Wicksteed appears, from his son’s 
story, not to have been a typical Dissenting minister, than 
because he exemplifies our remarks. In the first place, he wag 
a Unitarian,—one of a sect remarkable for high education 
and culture, and not, therefore, to be won by the florid 
and sensational style of preaching sometimes affected by 
orthodox Dissenters. Then there can be no doubt that hig 
mental powers were of a high order, or he would not have 
been associated with such men as Dr. Martineau, the Rey. 
John Hamilton Thom, and the Rev. John James Tayler 
in the joint editorship of the Prospective Review, a periodical 
that required and exhibited not only great theological and 
philosophical learning, but a power of profound thinking. This 
deservedly high position amongst the ministers of his sect 
exempted Mr. Wicksteed from the necessity of striving for 
precedence. His reputation went before him, and he never had to 
sue forthesuffrages of congregations. But the eagernessto excelin 
the pulpit was not absent even in Mr. Wicksteed’s successful career; 
it was but pushed back to his early and student days, when he must 
have known that in a life-work of so unambitious a character, 
first-rate excellence alone could secure him a place that would 
satisfy him. Another circumstance that relieved Mr. Wicksteed 
of the urgency of the Dissenting minister’s temptation to shine 
as a preacher was his intensely social nature, which would have 
pined in a study for want of human sympathy and companion- 
ship. And yet, with all these safeguards against a desire for 
popular favour, we come away from this memoir and these 
“ memorials ” with a distinct impression that if Mr. Wicksteed 
had a weak point in his character, it was a love of effect 
and admiration, no doubt inherent in all loving and sympathetic 
natures, and fostered by the necessity we have been dwelling 
on of gaining a good place in the Unitarian ministry. The 
other characteristic that forces itself upon us, is a certain self- 
consciousness, and a tendency rather to express the phase of 
thought or feeling which his intellect recognised as the appro- 
priate one for the occasion, than to follow without self-analysis 
the direction of his unbiassed mind. A passage in his son’s 
memoir seems to warrant this impression, though he would, no 
doubt, give a different explanation of his meaning. He says 
(p. 43) :— 
Me “ty theology, my father was regarded by some of the older 
ministers as a dangerous man; but his perception of the practical 
aspects of every question, and his sympathy with the practical needs 
of the heart, enabled him generally to present even those conceptions 
that were most likely to excite opposition in such a way that they 
were felt as a development and vindication of some loved and 
acknowledged principle, or a relief from some felt encumbrance, 
rather than as an attack upon a cherished belief.” 
His son adds, too, that he was content to observe a deliberate 
silence on many theological questions, because the attitude of 
his mind was one of suspense; and we hear again, on p. 68 and 
elsewhere, of his “complete reticence” on most important 
theological questions. And yet, “all his life, he felt impatient 
with attempts to show the spiritual meaning and the hidden 
truth of orthodox opinions. ‘They are not the confased and 
imperfect expression of spiritual truths,’ he would say; ‘they 
are the clear, logical, and appropriate expression of spiritual 
falsehoods.’” We suspect that his wide sympathies and affeo- 
tionate nature found such pain in differing from or wounding 
others, that he unconsciously dwelt habitually more on points 
of agreement than on those of disagreement; for that he did 
hold very strong opinions, this assertion that orthodox views were 
“ spiritual falsehoods,” and also his inability to “ bring himself 
to endure the morning service of the Church of England,” are 
sufficient proofs. It is manly and candid in Mr. Wicksteed to 
draw attention to these dogmatic utterances of his father; 
though, of course, we shall not be expected to agree with their 
drift. But we should have been glad to have heard more of the 
grounds on which this strong expression of disapprobation was 
founded. Though we are not told much on this head, the 
memoir is of considerable interest, for it enables us to 
admire his active, useful, laborious, and _ self-sacrificing 
life; his genial, kindly, and affectionate nature; his wide 
and profound sympathy, not only with suffering humanity 
or with every public movement that had for its object the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor and oppressed—for it 
is easy and pleasant for an able and sociable man to join in 
public movements—but with every individual man, woman, child, 
or animal that was in pain or trouble. Still, we should have 
felt great interest in having the grounds of defence of so dis- 
tinct and vigorous an expression of theological opinion. 
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Mr. Wicksteed was born at Shrewsbury, and we must give 
one amusing anecdote of his childhood, related by himself with 
a good deal of humour :— 

“J recollect well preaching in the dining-room to the assembled 

norses and children, when my elder brother, Tom, was to be my 
clerk. Hesat below me. Bat no sooner had I announced my text, 
which was the hospitable one of ‘ Masters, give good coffee to your 
servants,’ than my clerk burst out into a most irreverent laugh; on 
which, in mingled grief, mortification, and anger at this reception of 
what was a very genuine and sincere matter with me, I stooped over 
my pulpit, pulled my clerk’s hair, burst into tears, descended, and 
the congregation was left in great confusion and disorder.” 
Mr. Wicksteed was a pupil of the eminent Dr. Butler who made 
Shrewsbury School so famous ; but the subject of this memoir did 
not much admire him, though he recognises his services in the 
thorough classical drill to which he was subjected there. He 
rejoiced to change Shrewsbury for Glasgow, and appreciated 
highly the lectures of the Greek Professor, Sandford. It is 
worthy of note that the young student felt so keenly for his father’s 
pecuniary straits—which, indeed, he unintentionally exaggerated 
‘hat after his first college session, he returned £10 to his father, 
having lived, and paid all college and personal expenses, with 
£50, his income from scholarships, which he had himself earned, 
being £60. He obtained, early, a pulpit in Liverpool; but being 
very soon offered one in Leeds, where the opportunities for use- 
fulness were much greater and the salary larger, he only held 
the former for a yearortwo. In Leeds he remained for eighteen 
years, organising and helping largely to conduct useful associa- 
tions—both connected with his own congregation, and in the 
town—building a chapel which was one of the earliest success- 
fulattempts to introduce architectural beauty into Nonconformist 
places of worship, taking a lead in movements for the intellectual 
improvement of the people, adding largely to the number of 
worshippers attending his services, and endearing himself not 
only to his own people, but to his fellow-townsmen generally. 
From Leeds, failing health—attributable to overwork—compelled 
him, in 1854, to retire to Wales, where he farmed at a great 
loss, but compensated himself by a much closer acquaintance with, 
and enjoyment of, his children, friends, and the beauties of Nature, 
in which he intensely delighted. In 1863, though still residing 
in Wales, he undertook some work in Liverpool; but in 1874 he 
felt that he must give up regular ministerial work altogether. 
He became a lecturer for an Association formed to disseminate a 
knowledge of Unitarian tenets, and delivered, in all parts of 
England, lectures for that purpose, one of which, entitled “ Why 
am I a Unitarian P ” his son tells us that he expressed a desire to 
deliver till every one in England had heard it. His letters are 
not often on general topics, but they prove his affectionate 
nature, his desire to forward every good work that came in his 
way, his keen delight in beauty, and his quick apprehension and 
appreciation of everything that illustrated human nature, or 
suggested new means of improving its physical, moral, or 
spiritual condition. The extracts from his discourses discover 
the same characteristics, and are full of sympathy and help in 
spiritual need, but are somewhat rhetorica) ‘n style. 

His son has shown in these memoirs modesty and simplicity, 
and has done his work well on the whole. But we wish he had 
told us more of the controversial side of his father’s mind. No 
doubt Mr. Wicksteed’s sympathies were too strong to let him 
enjoy controversy ; but it becomes evident, both by the opinion 
referred to as to the true ground of orthodoxy, and by the pleasure 
which he took in delivering his careful apology for Unitarianism, 
that the logical side of his mind was really one of its stronger 
sides, and that he threw into the attitude of attack and defence 
some of the most vigorous elements of his nature. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 
Even those who, except for Tennyson, have never heard the 
name of Burleigh, and who regard Thomas and Oliver Crom- 
well as identical, have all heard of Sir Philip Sidney. The 
story of his refusal of a draught of water for the sake of 
a poor private, has enshrined him in history by the side of 
Alfred with the cakes, Raleigh with his cloak, and Clarence 
with his butt of Malmsey. It is consoling to know 
that, whatever may have happened to the cakes and the 
wine, the water-story is accepted even by Sidney’s latest 
biographer. But to most people it seems a mystery why Sidney 
should have become a popular hero, and be regarded as an 
Elizabethan “ admirable Crichton,” on so slender a basis. Mr. 
Symonds has reconstructed the hero for us, and converted the 





* Sidney. (‘English Men of Letters,”) By J, A. Symonds. London: Mac- 





lay figure of tableaus vivants into a real personage, even if 
he still leaves him something of a Marcellus, a potentiality 
rather than a realisation of the hopes of a nation. It 
is not, however, very surprising that Philip Sidney was a 
hero to his own age. He was the son of Sir Henry Sidney, the 
owner of Penshurst, a Lord-Lieutenant, or Lord-Deputy, as he 
was then called, of Ireland, and Lord President of Wales, and 
of Lady Mary Sidney, a sister of Lady Jane Grey’s husband, 
and daughter of the Duke of Northumberland. He was also 
nephew of Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, of Kenilworth fame. 
Add to this that he was beautiful to behold, early wise, an athlete, 
a writer of State papers, a critic, a poet, and a soldier, and yet 
we have not wholly accounted for his fame. That he owes, in 
fact, to two additional marks. He was the literary and courtly 
Protestant and Puritanical hero, and he died young in battle for- 
the Protestant cause. He first became famous not so much for 
the Arcadia or The Defense of Poetry, as for his sturdy pro- 
tests against the pernicious match between Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou (of Dumas’ Diana of Poitiers), which, in the eyes 
of the Protestants, bid fair to be as disastrous as that between 
Philip of Spain and Mary. 


Philip Sidney, whose temper of mind and thought, and body 
too, would seem to have resembled that of Milton in the days 
of Comus (first performed, by the way, before one of Sir Henry 
Sidney’s successors at Ludlow Castle), became confirmed in a 
sturdy Protestantism by the fact that he was in Paris, for- 
tunately for him at the English Embassy, on that night of 
horrors, St. Bartholomew, 1572. He started thence on the 
“ grand tour;”’ sat for his portrait to Paul Veronese at Venice ; 
and on his way home was, at the age of twenty-three, sent as 
Envoy of Elizabeth, first to Prague, to congratulate the German 
Emperor, a Hapsburg, on his election; and then to Heidelberg, 
to condole with the Princes of the Palatine Electorate on their 
father’s death. Sidney used his opportunities to inveigh against 
Spain and Popery, and try to establish a Protestant alliance, a 
feedus evangelicum. But, as Mr. Symonds excellently puts it, 


there was— 
“Tn the very spirit of Protestantism a power antagonistic to 
cohesion...... It has always been thus with the party of progress, 


the Liberals of world-transforming moments in the march of 
thought. United by no sanctioned Credo, no fixed Corpus Fidei, no 
community of conservative tradition; owning no allegiance to a 
spiritual monarch; depending for their being on rebellion against 
authority and discipline; disputing the fundamental propositions 
from which organisation has hitherto been expanded, they cannot act 
in concert...... The very instinct for change, the very apprehension 
which sets reformers in motion, implies individualities of opinion and 
incompatibilities of will. Therefore, they are collectively weak when 
ranged against the ranks of orthodoxy and established discipline. 
To expect, therefore, as Sidney and the men with whom he sym- 
pathised expected, that a Protestant league could be formed capable 
of hurling back the tide of Catholic reaction, was little short of the 
indulgence of a golden dream.” 

So much, however, did Sidney impress those with whom he came 
in contact, that there seems to be reason to suppose that he was. 
named as a candidate for the Crown of Poland, just vacated by 
Henri III. of France. Meanwhile, negotiations were going on 
for Philip’s marriage with Lady Penelope Devereux, daughter of 
the Earl of Essex,—William, not Elizabeth’s favourite Robert. 
And so begins the most singular, and in some respects in- 
teresting, part of Sidney’s life. In 1575 the lady was only 
thirteen, yet the Earl of Essex, on his death-bed, next year sent 
a message to Sidney,— I wish that he might match with my 
daughter. I call him son, he is so virtuous, wise, and godly.” 
But the “virtuous, wise, and godly” youth was then more 
ambitious than amorous, and the odd thing is that until the 
Lady Penelope was, against her will, married to Lord Rich, he 
never seems to have felt a spark of love for her. When the 
rose belonged to another, he seems to have suddenly discovered 
its beauty, and wished to pluck it. But the rose had thorns, and 
the outcome of the virtuous, wise, and godly youth’s attempts 
to steal it, and the pricking of the fingers he got thereby, are 
set forth in Astrophel and Stella, the earliest and still among 
the best of love-poems in the language, and as far superior in 
merit to the better-known (at least by name) romance of Arcadia, 
as L’ Allegro is better than Paradise Regained, or In Memoriam 
than The Promise of May. It is, like In Memoriam and 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, a series of short ‘ swallow-flights” of 
song. Unlike In Memoriam and the Shakespearian sonnets, 


however, it mainly consists of sonnets, but they are not all in 
one metre, and they are interspersed with songs in quite different 
forms. Among them is the song the first line of which is familiar 
from Falstaff’s “Have I caught my heavenly jewel?” 


It 
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i) 
was occasioned by his finding his Stella asleep, and stealing a 


kiss. This is in one of the lighter moods. In the course of the 
series, he ranges through all the moods of the lyre, from the 
beginning of love to the height of hope, and then down to the 
depths of despair. For the lady proved obdurate. To Astro- 
phel’s eyes, her cruelty was due to her virtue; but as she 
eventually left Lord Rich for Sir Christopher Blount, whom she 
afterwards married, it would appear that it was disinclination 
for a man who only began to love her when he could not marry 
her, rather than any more elevated feeling, that moved 
her to reject his bold advances. However that may have 
been, it is Astrophel and Stella that formed Sidney’s highest 
title to literary fame, and which, as Mr. Symonds points out, 
was afar greater work then than now, preceding as it did the 
sopnets of Shakespeare, the first outburst of true Renaissance 
poetry in England, and the triumph of the English drama. 
The Arcadia, except for the poems in it, imitated as it is from 
the old Greek novels and Italian romances, is not to be read at 
this day without yawning. It consists of an awful series 
of adventures with robbers and pirates, and is full of battles 
and duellos, interspersed with pastoral episodes, couched in 
an elaborate and antithetical style, which, in spite of fine 
passages, is very wearying. It was originally written for his 
sister, Lady Pembroke, for “ private circulation only,” though 
when published it ran through seventeen editions before 1674. 
It is curious, by the way, in view of recent controversy, to note 
that Milton talks of the “vain amatorious poem of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia.” Was Milton, as well as Mr. Gosse, guilty of 
that “ most detestable ” crime of pretending to read books which 
he had not readP But though Astrophel and Stella and the 
Arcadia made Sidney the fashionable literary hero of the Court 
and society (then one and the same), it was the “ simple gentle- 
man” who gave the Earl of Oxford the lie direct when he called 
him a “ puppy,” who urged the Protestant Alliance, who got 
a grant of land in America to go with Drake to establish a 
colony there, and who finally, as second in command to Leicester 
in the Netherlands, lost his life fighting against Spain in a 
miserable skirmish against hopeless odds, and who by his death 
touched the popular heart, and will remain for ever one of the 
heroes of English history. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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A Cruel Necessity. By Evangeline F. Smith. (Spottiswoode, 
Jones, and Co.)—This is a decidedly clever novel, with a good plot 
and some admirable character-drawing. What it needs is compression. 
The story is spun out. As usual, we do not find the characters of the 
hero and heroine half as skilfully drawn as those of the less important 
and less admirable personages. Mr. Dallas, the Vicar of Swanbridge, 
and his family, especially including his second wife, the step-mother 
of his children, are very happy sketches, drawn with a good deal of 
humour and force. The plot, too, is very interesting, and if the 
dénouement did not hang fire a little, would deserve great praise, On 
the whole, the novel is greatly above the average of even praiseworthy 
novels, and its tone throughout is pure and good. 

Famous Plays. By F. Fitzgerald Molloy. (Ward and Downey.)— 
The first chapter of Mr. Molloy’s book is devoted to Love for Love. 
About this play he has, indeed, little to tell us, but he gives us instead 
an interesting chapter on the playhouses of the Restoration. Cato, 
The Beggar's Opera, and Irene occupy the next three chapters. That 
the first of these was a success (it ran for thirty nights in London), 
and the third not a failure, was owing to political feeling. Gay’s 
drama ran for about four months (January 29th to June 19th). But 
he probably made more money by Polly, which was vetoed by the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Chamberlain. It was published. The Whigs 
vied with each other in favouring the author. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough gave him £100 for a single copy. Altogether, he received 
£1,200, and a home with the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry for 
the rest of his life. For She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith received 
in all about £600, or would have, had he not owed nearly half that 
sum to his publisher. The next chapter has for its subject Sheridan’s 
two comedies; but more than half of it is given to a sketch of the 
author’s early life. In the last chapter we have an account of Lord 
Lytton’s plays. His first effort, The Duchess de la Valliére, was a 
decided failure; The Lady of Lyons, though severely criticised, a 
success,—and, indeed, it deserved to be so, though it is not free from 
the author’s characteristic faults. It still survives, as do Richelieu 
and Money. The latter of these two had a run from December 8th to 
March 15th, when Macready’s engagement came to an end. Mr. 
Molloy’s is a very readable volume, not made the less so by its 
occasional digressions. 








The Sporting Quiwote; or, The Life and Adventures of the Hon 
Augustus Fitemuddle, By 8. Laing. (Ward and Lock.)—This is 4 
sporting novel, but not of the ordinary type. Mr. Laing has a good 
deal to say about many questions, social and political, and says it 
sensibly and well. Sport, of course, he describes, fox-hunting and 
grouse-shooting and deerstalking, &c. His hero begins by being of 
the Winkle type; but he has a good sense and a capacity for learning, 
and before the book is half through, we begin to feel that his name ig 
a mistake. Authors should either not label their characters in thig 
fashion, or obey Horace’s maxim and keep them consistently to the 
end such as they were at the beginning. The latter Mr. Laing hag 
not done, and we find no fault with him ; but he must have felt, when 
his tale became serious and his hero a rational philanthropist, that the 
“ Fitzmuddle” was a nuisance. Two little criticisms we must make 
on details. The heir to the Earl’s title—for the Hon. Augustus 
becomes an Earl—could not have been styled “Lord Augustus” 
(p. 432), and the bad Latin of 

** via prima Salutis 


Minime quam reres Graia pandetur ab urbe,’’ 
cannot be put down to the printer. 


St. Paul the Author of the Last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel, 
By Howard Heber Evans, B.A. (Nisbet.)—Mr. Evans is the 
ingenious author who finds the authorship of St. Paul in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the Third Gospel. He now goes a step further, 
and attributes to the same hand the doubtful addition to the last 
chapter of St. Mark. We sincerely trast that he is going to stop 
here. We cannot help thinking that Biblical criticism is not at all 
advantaged by the sort of argument which is used in a treatise of 
this kind. Secular books are not exposed to this kind of treatment, 
and we are sorry that Mr. Evans does not put his learned leisure to 
a better use. 


Why I would Disestablish, edited by Andrew Reid (Longmans), 
is described by the editor as “‘a representative book by representative 
men.” This is not the time to examine the reasons which this very 
mixed company give for their opinion. We take a statement from 
one of them almost at random. “In 596 A.D., the monk Augustine 
introduced Roman Catholicism, the Culdees being driven to the 
mountains of Wales and Scotland.” So “ Professor F. Welkniss 
Aveling, M.A., B.Sc.” The plain meaning of this is that Augustine's 
action caused the driving away of the Culdees, who, we hear, were 
‘probably more Protestant than Romish.” Does the Professor thus 
read history? It is quite certain that all the Christianity which 
Augustine found in England was Latin. Queen Bertha was a 
daughter of Charibert, King of Paris, and was accompanied to the 
Court of Ethelbert by a French Bishop.—Another book of “light 
and leading,’ for which we are indebted to the same editor and pub- 
lisher, is Ireland : a Book of Light on the Irish Problem.——Together 
with this, and perhaps not without some value as a corrective, may 
be mentioned The Eve of Rule : Impressions of Ireland in 1886. By H. 
Spenser Wilkinson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Wilkinson, 
who acted as special correspondent to the Manchester Guardian, gives 
us facts—not by any means selected or doctored to suit a particular 
view—the luminaries whom Mr. Reid quotes, deal, we observe, 
largely in prophecy. 

The Eucharistic Life of Jesus Christ. By M. Jacques Bervat. 
Translated from the fifth edition by Edward G. Varnish. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—These sermons were preached in the year 
1657, and had a considerable success at the time, the fifth edition 
bearing the date of 1676. The English title is so ambiguous that it 
is necessary to give that of the original,—La Vie de Jésus Christ 
dans le St. Sacrement de l’Autel. If the translator wished to make 
his work complete, he might have spent a little more pains on the 
references. For one thing, they should have been given in full. 
What is an ordinary reader, for instance, to make of the following ? 
—“ Quit. Avers. 1, 2. de Ench.”——With this may be mentioned 
The School of Divine Love. By Father Vincent Caraffa. Trans- 
lated from the French of Marcel Bonix, S.J. (M. H. Gill and Son, 
Dablin.) 

Readers whose thoughts may be turning to a winter or spring in 
Italy, may like to have mentioned to them The English Handbook of 
Rome and its Environs. With Plans. (Sampson Low and Co., London ; 
Fratelli Treves, Milan.)—It has an admirably clear map of the city, 
and the usual information, historical, topographical, antiquarian, and 
artistic, besides some preliminary notices essential to the travellers’ 
and visitors’ comfort, about hotels, pensions, public offices, &c. 
Living in Rome seems to be by no means cheap. We do not observe 
the name of any English physician or surgeon in the list. 


MacazinEs, Etc.—We have received the following for January :— 
The Art Journal, the line illustration in which is “ Venetians,” etched 
by C. O. Murray, after Luke Fildes, A.R.A.—The Magazine of Art, 
the frontispiece to which is a photogravure of “The Councillors of 
Peter the Headstrong,”’ after G. H. Boughton, A.R.A.—No. 3 of the 
Biblical Illustrator.—The Homiletic Magazine.—The Clergyman’s 
Magazine, which contains a photograph of the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury.—Mind.—The British and Foreign Evangelical Review.—The 


Month.—The Congregational Review.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—_ 


The Expositor.—The Homilist.—The Church Review.—The Scottish 
Church.—The Journal of Education.—The Manchester Quarterly.— 
The Forum.—The Century.—The Antiquary.—The Century Guild 
Hobby Horse-—The London Quarterly Review.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in which W. H. Stacpoole commences a new serial tale.— 
Time.—Belgravia, in which Sarah Tytler commences a new serial 
story.—Book-Lore.—The Hospital.—Eastward Ho !—The Argosy. 
—Science Gossip—The Army and Navy Magazine.—Chambers’s 
Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Quiver.—@ood Words, in which 
Ww. E. Norris commences a new serial story.—All the Year 
Round.—The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine, in which 
Mary Linskill commences a new tale.—The Leisure Hour.—The 
Lady’s World.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Atlantic Monthly.— 
Harper’s Magazine and Harper’s Young People.—St. Nicholas.— 
Scribner’s Magazine.—The Indian Magazine. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 25s. 


The HEALING ART: a History of Medicine 
and Medical Celebrities. 

“A traly interesting work, in which the results of much labour are given ina 
very agreeable form. Full of information, and everywhere diversified by lively 
anecdote.” —Queen. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


ROMANTIC SPAIN. By John Augustus 


O'SHEA. 

“Mr. O’Shea’s recollections are varied in date, quality, and locale. They are 
recent and remote, eful and warlike, agreeable and a, trivial and 
significant, rural and urban, romantic and commonplace. Though he disclaims 
the réle of historian, he really gives a marvellously full and perfectly reliable 
chronicle of all passing events of importance.....from beginning to end it is 
piquant, entertaining, and vivacions,”"— Whitehall Review, 


Tn 2 vols. crown 8y0, price 21s. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, 


and SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND, By Lady Witp. 
“ Fascinating folk-tales, delightfully recorded.””— Whitehall Review. 
** Lady Wilde’s new book is delightful.”’— Vanity Fair. 
** Her book is no less instructive than pleasing.”’"—Morning Post. 
“ A valuable addition to the literature of folk-lore.””"—Scotsman. 
This day, in 1 vol., price 23 6d. 
Dr. STRAUSS’S COOKERY-BOOK. 


DISHES and DRINKS; or, Philosophy in 


the Kitchen, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A STRANGE AFFAIR. By W. Outram 


Tristram, Author of “ Comedies from a Country Side,” &c. 3 vols. 


[This day. 
An ENTHUSIAST. 


GILL, Author of “ Put to the Proof,” &c. 3 vols. 


The TRAGEDY of FEATHERSTONE. By 


B. L. Farsron. 3 vols, 
“A romance of hidden treasure and intrigue, well sustained, and full of hi® 
characteristic vigour.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“ Exciting, humorous, pathetic, and always interesting.”—Punch. 


PLAYING with FIRE. By James Grant. 
3 vols. 
“Told with singular vividness, and soldierly straightforwardness...... A capital 
book.”’—Times. 
“Spirited, manly, soldierly.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


FOUNDGUILTY. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. 


“ Readers who estimate the goodness of astory by the difficulty they have in 
laying it down will have a high opinion of Mr. Barrett’s latest novel, as it will 
deprive them of some hours of sleep.’’—Spectator. 


The LADY DRUSILLA. 
PuRNELL. 1 vol., 63, 
“One of the most curious intellectual products of the times.’”’-—Academy. 
** A special event in contemporary fiction.”—Graphic, 
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New Parrerns Post-Frex. fy Ree ome, } REGENT STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 
TENNANT, M.B. 

Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 

Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 


OIL Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 
Ask anywhere for Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 
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OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &o. 
Oo U R With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘Gives many 
E Y = S a usefal hint to those who enieg good Ly ong and wish to 
»| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”-—Pall Mall Gasette. 
CHATTO and hed pgs ee tat London, W., 


and a ers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 

inking water.””—Dr. Hunmann WeEBzR, F.R.C P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contammated hy sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
whieh pervade certain districts of Southern Buro: The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.0.8. 

“I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 
Francis Parsons. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


——_—— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY thaa 
heretofore. 

The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 

**T know nothing at ali equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Hewrr Txompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicn Host. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 














SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The THIRD ORDINARY 

MEETING of the present Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 

18th inst., at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, S.W., London, 

when a Paper will be read—‘* Remarks on the Mortality among the Troops serving 

in the United Kingdom from Consumption ”’—by Rosert Lawson, Esq., LL.D, 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m, 
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Aidé (H.), Passages in the Life of a Lady in 1814, 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
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lack (E.), Early Lays and Lyrics, 12mo . 
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Christ, the, and the Fathers, cr 8vo 
Churchill (8.), Forbidden Fruit for Young Men, 12mo 
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Franklyn (H. M.), Unit of Imperial Federation, 8¥0 
Greville (OC. C. F.), Greville Memoirs, 3rd Part, ’2 vols. 
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EACE or WARP? 


A Report on a month’s work in Paris will be made 
by Mr. HODGSON PRATT to the members and 
friends of the International Arbitration Association 
on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 19th instant, at 
Exeter Hall. The Right Hon. Lord HOBHOUSE 
will take the chair at 8.15. The public are invited. 


YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 

Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUCE CASTLE, 
TOTT RBA HAM. 
(Founded 1827.) 

The system in both Upper and Lower Department 
combines the INDIVIDUAL TRAINING (for special 
or ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the 
discipline, games, &c., of a first-c'ass School. 

HEAD Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of rs one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 on odes 1st, 

1887.— For further part culars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting, Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 

Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough.—For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


EASIDE EDUCATION.— 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “ Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare, 


ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

ea pe 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 

UARE.—The LENT TERM COMMENCES on the 

afternoon of MONDAY, January 17th. New Boys and 

Janior Class at 2.30. Upper School and Scholarship 
Class at 3 o'clock. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BRISTOL. 

PRESIDENT OF THE Councit—The Very Rey. the 
DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT—The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head 
Master of Clifton College. 

Heap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

Out of the twelve Candidates sent up in July, 1886, 
by the Clifton High School for the Higher Certificate 
Exawination held by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examination Board, eleven passed the Examination, 
three with distinction. 

In the Harrow Music School Examination for Cer- 
tificates held in April, 1886, 22 passed out of 29 sent 


up. 

The FIRST TERM of 1887 will BEGIN on 
SATURDAY, January 22nd. 

Application for admission may be made to the 
yy ges at the School; or tothe Hon. Secretary, 
G. H. WOLLASTON, Esq., 24 College Road, Clifton. 


ORD WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, THAME, 


Cual 
The Rev. the WARDEN of NEW COLLEGE, Oxford. 
EAD MAstER—G. PLUMMER, M. A. 
ASSISTANT-MasTEeRS—FSIVE. 





near 






































Principat Successes, 1880-86. 

Two Scholarships at Cambridge, Selected Candidate 
for Indian Civil Service, two passed Responsions, four 
passed “ The Previons.”’ 

Oxrorv Loca.s. 

ye et a, including SEVEN FIRST 
and TWELVE SECOND ‘CLASS, and the following 
Special Distinctions :— 

Religious Knowledge—9th, 29th, 38th places, 

Latin—9th, 33rd, 40th places. 

Greck—17th, 20th, 38th (twice), 

French—2nd, 5th, ‘oth, 17th, 29th, 33rd places, 

German—sth (twice). 

Mathematics—5th, 10th, 33rd places. 

Boarders’ dues, £420 year, NEXT TERM, Jan. 19th, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, 
Rev. W. BELL, M.A.—A High-class Public 
School on moderate terms. Latest successes are three 
open Scholarships and one open Exhibition at Oxford 
and Cambridge, Ist, 2nd, and 70th places for Wool- 
wich in 1886. All (4) candidates passed into Sandhurst 
in 1885. Entrances to Indian Civil Service. Junior 
school. Excellent music, chapel, library, laboratory, 
workshop, gymnasium, "fives - courts, sea- bathing, 
Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 
Preliminary. Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. 
Sparke, M.A., and by KE. Thornton Littlewood, M.A. 
—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F, BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING Baye os Limited, 


HOLLESLEY FFOLK. 
(Seas‘de, 1,300 a hag 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS INTENDING 
TO EMIGRATE. 


Under the Patronage of— 

The Agents-General for Victoria, South Australia, 
New South Wales, the Cape of Good Hope, Queens- 
land, Tasmania, and British Columbia. 

The Head Masters of Eton, Westminster, Shrews- 
bury, Marlborough, Clifton, Haileybury, Dulwich, 
King's Mec mpe Ipswich, Uppingham, 

The Duke of nchester, and leading Members of 
the Royal Colonial Institute, &. 

Princrpat—The Rev. GEORGE GOULD ROSS, 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon., Classman in Physical — 
Law, and Modern History, late Head Master of St. 
Andrew’s Co!lege, Grahamstown, South Africa, &c. 

Applications should be made by letter to the 
PRINCIPAL, at the address given above ; or to the 
HON. SEC., 6a Victoria Street, S.W. 





AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 por annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, k Kent. 


Heap Master—G. L. BE! BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
Formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 

of Plymouth College 

Seconp Master—Rev. H, BAOKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides, Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 19 The Parade.—Head Mis- 
ao Miss HOUCKWELL.—The NEXT TERM will 
EGIN JANUARY 18tb, 1887. Prospectus and in- 
ae as to Boarding "Houses may be —— at 
the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. Field, 
42 Warwick Street, Leamington. cholarship every 
July, tenable for two years by girls who have been 
one year at the School.—For conditions, apply to the 
HEAD MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will "REOPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, January 19th, 1887. 
There will be VACANCIES. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Free to all. 
Entirely dependent on Voluntary Support. 
ee ee atom REQUIRED. 
MOSSE MAODONALD, Secretary. 
Portugal Street, ‘Tineoln’ s Inn, 























HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to Board 
and Educate. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
SCHOOL, 


ILL HILL 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
Heap Master—C. A. VINCE, E-q., M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambrid ae 
Boarpina House Master—T. T. ‘ _Esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, yoo te 

This SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
January 20th. 

Prospectuses and other an may be 
obtained from the HEAD MASTER, or from the 
Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq, 81 
Coleman Street, London, E.C. 





TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
BOARDERS are taken by the Head Mistress, Miss 
L. M. MONRO. 
Separate Cubicles, Terms on application, 








ROYAL 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
= Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RIOHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B, 
George T, J. Sotheron-Kstcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Wen. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. Ist, 1887. 
S?: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 








With Title of L.L.A. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 


Heap MistrEess—Miss A. J, COOPER, F.C.P. 


The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary Subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; 
Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needle- 
work ; and Physical Exercises. 

The new buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 Scholars. 

School Hours, 9.15 a.m. to 1 p.m.; optional and 
extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for Boarders 
can be made. 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 


. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LADIES, 89 Avenue Road, Swiss Cott 
N.W.—STUDENTS over 15 years *RECEIVED or 
Full Course or Single Subjects. Higher Course for 
Students over 18. Preparation for Higher Local and 











for 


Matric. Esams. Training Course for Teacherr. 
Lecturer, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, LL.D. Boarders 
received. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 

for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Head 
Mistress, Miss POHLER, M.C.P.—The School Course 
includes, in addition to the High School curriculum, 
Drawing, Class-Singing, Needlework, and er 
Age of pupils, 5 to 15, School hours, 9.15 to 1 
Optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Fees, 
three to six guineas perterm. The School is close to 
Swiss Cottage, Loudoun Road, and Finchley Road 
Stations. NEXT TERM J ANUARY 24th. Boarders 
received.—Prospectus, &c., from the SECRETARY, 
89 Avenue Road, N.W, 
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Fee rite KINDERGARTEN 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL and TRAINING- 
CLASS for TEACHERS. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 19th. 


Address, 
Miss BISHOP, 
109 Hagley Road, Birmingham. 

HE RECTOR of STOKE NEWING- 
TON, London, wishes to RECOMMEND 
a SCHOOL for GIRLS, situated in very beautiful, 
healthy country. Excellent Masters and Lecturers, 
Hoglish, French, and German. Resident teachers and 
careful individual training. Special advantages for 
music.—For terms, &c., address, LADY PRINCIPAL, 

Messrs. Relfe, Charterhouse Buildings, E.C. 


ICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 
ISSUE OF £3,000,000. 

Authorised by the Victorian Parliament under the 
Act 49 Victoria, No. 845, intituled ‘‘ The Railway Loan 
Act, 1885,” secured upon the Consolidated Revenues 
of the Colony. ; 

Minimum Price of Issue, £102 per Cent. 
Interest payable January Ist and July Ist. 
Six Months’ Interest, payable July Ist, 1887. 
Principal repayable at par, October 1st, 1920. 

The LONDON and ESTMINSTER BANK, 
Limited, are instructed by the GOVERNMENT of 
VICTORIA to RECEIVE TENDERS for the above 
amount of Stock, being the second instalment of a 
Loan of £8,000,000, anthorised to be issued by the Act 
of the Victorian Legislature, 49 Victoria, No. 845. 

According to the above Act, the Loan is to be raised 
for the undermentioned purposes, viz. :— 

1, For the construction of Railways and 

works connected therewith (including 

Rolling Stock) already authorised by 

Parliament, or of such other works 

connected therewith(including Rolling 

Stock) as Parliament may by any Act 

direct ; and for the repaying into the 

Consolidated Revenue any sums ad- 

vanced therefrom, expended, and to be 

expended on any such. Railways or 

works connected therewith - £6,000,000 
2, For Loans to Shires for the co Cc. 

tion of Tramways in Country District:, 

on such conditions as Parliament may 

POLL LED 290,000 
3, For Irrigation Works and Water 

Supply in Country Districts, to be ex- 

pended in such manner as Parliament 











MPU cv csunuucacnescecsieacensousscoucceas 1,300,000 
4, For works in connection with Mel- 
bourne Water Supply........-.....066 aeeaed 500,000 


—_—. 


£8,000,000 

The GOVERNMENT of VICTORIA state that the 
present issue of £3,000,000 will meet all their require- 
ments for the current year, during which no further 
issue will be made, and that subsequent issues of 
Stock up to the foregoing total of £5,000,000 will be 
made from time to time thereafter, as funds are rc- 
quired to carry out the above-mentioned purposes, 

The Stock will be in addition to and rank pavi passu 
with the £1,500,000 issued in 1886, and will be in- 
scribed in accordance with the provisions of the 
** Colonial Stock Act, 1877,’’ 40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, 
in the books of the ‘* Victorian Government Inscribed 
Stock—4 per cent. Loan of 1885,’’ kept by the London 
and Westminster Bank, Limited,—and will be trans- 
ferable without charge and free of stamp duty at that 
Bank, either by the Stockholders personally, or by 
their attorneys. The interest, at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum, will be payable on behalf of the 
Victorian Government at the London and Westminster 
Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on January Ist and Jaly 
Ist in each year, by Dividend Warrants, which, if 
desired, can be sent by post to the Stockholders, at 
their risk ; and the principal will be payable at the 
same Bank on October Ist, 1920. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations 
of £100, £500, and £1,000, wi‘h Coupons for the Half- 
yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in ex- 
change for Inscribed Stock at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on payment of the 
prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be reinscribed 
as Stock at the will of the holder. 

The revenues of the Colony of Victoria, alone, are 
liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 
—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

Tenders will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, not later than 2 
o'clock p.m. on Thursday, January 20th, where and 
when they will be opened in presence of the Agent- 
General for Victoria, and of such of the Applicants as 
may attend. 

The Loan will be allotted tothe highest bidders, but 
no Tender will be accepted at less than £102 for every 
£100 of Stock, the price including accrued interest 
from January Ist last. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and 
those at a price including a fraction of a shilling other 
than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted. 
Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject 
to a pro ratdé diminution. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz., £5 per 
cent. on application, and so much on February 3rd as 
will leave 85 per cent. to be paid on March 10th. 

Payment may be made in full on February 3rd, or 
on any subsequent day, under discount at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of the 
amount due on allotment, and such Certificates will 
be convertible into Inscribed Stock on presentation at 
the London aud Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury, so soon as they are paid in fall. 

Copies of the Act creating the Loan can be seen at 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury ; and Forms of Tender can be obtained at that 
Bank, or at any of its Branches. 

London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 

Lothbury, London, E,C. 
January lith, 1887, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J, A. CUFFE, B.A, 
The ARCHDHACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rey. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 

Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 


Puysician—Dr. STONE. 


Total Funds aaa ons ‘ e ooo 
Total Annual Income ... 


4. Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 


amongst the Clergy. 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DrIREcTORS, 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 
1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Very Rey. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

The ARCHDEAOON of MAIDSTONE. 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCG, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHAKLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 





Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1836... 

The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. : 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 


Actuarr=—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1836. 


£3,378,123 
357,427 
486,000 

2. Economy of Management; no 


eee oo 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 











c- ——with full Profits. ————y 
| AGE, ! Z£s8a 

25 | 218 

30 93 3 4 

35 2610 0 
| 40 31 18 

45 363 4 
5 | 43.13 4 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 








AGE. | 2 s. d. 
25 | 14618 
3) | 18 10 10 
35 } 21 4 2 
Hw 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 3419 2 


Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S. 


w. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 

of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 


Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 


at the College. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL forBOYS, 

38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 8.W. 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation 
for the Public Schools. There is also an Klementary 
Class for little boys under seven. 
parents. The LENT TERM will BEGIN on MON-, 
DAY, January 17th. Prospectuses, &c., on application 


WISS 8. W. CASE and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON will REOPEN their SCHOOL 
ca 19th, 1887.—Heath Brow, Hampstead, 





GUARDIANS.—The Principals 
established LADIES’ 


of an old- 


whose parents are going abroad, or whose health 
requires prolonged residence ina dry air.—For terms, 
&e., address, ‘A. C.S.,’’ 35 Park Crescent, Southport. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


ACLES, 








Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 


Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


RY’S 








URE 
Caen 


OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Onas, A. 





Cameron, President Ro: Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works | 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 


References to | 


OUTHPORT—To PARENTS and | 


BOARDING SCHOOL aare | 
DESIROUS of TAKING CHARGE of CHILDREN | 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the | 


Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- | 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


«eee £1,500,000 
000 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund..... 
Reserve Liability 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
| are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
| Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
| TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
| Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
| for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
| which may be ascertained on application. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
| particulars of which will be furnished to applicants, 
| The limit of this issue is £500,000, 
Holders of London Ottice Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BLRK BECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6 860,000. 
Profits declared, £3.400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Endowment Assurances granted on exceptionally 
favourable terms. Profits, five years to 1882, 
£614,676. Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
| previously will participate. 

Gracechurch Street, London. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
- WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


| JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 


1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus eee 
a ee ower to outlast any other iano.—JO N 





BRI D and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
* 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. ists 
ree. 
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ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 
And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE STCCHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 

99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 

BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 
Report free on demand. 





JS gente ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 
secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at onee arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
COMPANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


s& Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. ’ ies 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 
tions are received. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 
on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
an not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
r > Wks 





_ The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a 
LADY. In 1814-1815-1816. By Hamrton Arné, 
Author of “ Rita,’’ “ Penruddocke,” ‘‘ Poet and 
Peer.” 3 vols. 


TILL MY WEDDING-DAY. By 


A Frenca Lapy. 2 vols. 


The GREEN HILLS by the SEA: 


a Manx Story. By Hvuau CoLeman Davinsoy, 
3 vols. 


The BROKEN SEAL. By Dora 


Russet, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


MURIEL’'S MARRIAGE. By 
Esme Strvart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” &&. 
3 vols. 


A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 
aia Pricr, Author of “A Rustic Maid,” &. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


The ADHESIVE POSTAGE STAMP. 
Now ready, Third Edition, price 6d. 
UBMISSION of the Sir ROWLAND 
HILL COMMITTEE. With Decision of the 
Dictionary of National og toe in favour of James 
Chalmers. By Patrick CHaLmers, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 
London: Errxnauam WI1son, Royal Exchange. 








Now ready, 61st Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE, ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SrmpkiIn, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Methcd of Curing these Diseases. By RoBert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
— Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 





1s, or by post for 12 stamps. 
.. and ASTHMA. By 


GrorGeE Moore, M.D. 
Published by James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


CHOOL BOOKS at DISCOUNT 
PRICES.—GILBERT and FIELD cen 
SCHOOL BOOKS and all other NEW BOOKS at 3d 
discount in the Shilling for Cash. Catalogues of 
Books at 3d to 9d in the Shilling, gratis and postage 
free on applicition.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Ler leaving Church or Meeting, 
if one of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
(which taste pleasantly) is put into the mouth, it will 
prevent any ill effects from change of temperature, 
will stop a cough immediately, and protect weak lungs 
from fogs and cold. They instantly relieve, and 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains 
in the chest, rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly.— 
Sold at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

Nervous [RRITABILITY.—No part of the haman 
macliine requires more constant supervision than the 
nervous system, for upon it our health—and even life 
—depends, These Pills strengthen the nerves, and are 
the safest general purifiers of the blood. Nausea, 
headache, giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy 
yield to them. They despatch in a summary manner 
those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic 
pains, fullness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal 
distention, and regulate alike capricious appetites and 
confined bowels—the commonly accompanying signs 
of defective or diminished nerve tone. Holloway’s 
Pills are particularly recommended to persons of 
studious and sedentary habits, who gradually fall into 
a nervous and irritable state, unless some such restora- 
tive be occasionally taken. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EP P §s’S§S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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fF. V. WHITE AND 00.8 NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The BOND of WEDLOCK. By Mrs. 
2 


BELL PraEpD, Author of ‘Policy and 
— “ Nadine,” “ Affinities,’ &c. 2 vols. 


DAUGHTERS of BELGRAVIA. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of ‘‘ The Last 
Drawing Room,” “The Match of the Season,’’ 
&c. 3 vols. 


The OUTSIDER: a Sporting Novel. 
By Baw ey Smart, Author of ‘“ Breesie Lang- 
‘ton,” ‘From Post to Finish,” “ Bad to Beat,” 
&c. 2 vols. 


SARA. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. 
Cuetwrnp, Author of ‘ A March Violet,” “ Bees 
and Butterflies,” &c. 3 vols. 


The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT: 


a Sporting Novel. By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, 
Author of ‘“ The Right Sort,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE and LIKING. By Mrs. M. E. 


Smitu, Author of ‘‘ The Pity of It,” “ Tit for 


Tat,” &. 3 vols. 
The SENIOR MAJOR: a Military 


Novel. By Puruie GaskeELu. 3 vols. 


AMILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTERS. By 
Joun A, STEVART. 1 vol., 6s. 
(At all Booksellers’.) 


Immediately. 


DEVIL’S FORD. 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,”’ “ Flip,’’ 
“*Maruja,” &. 
Paper cover, ls; cloth, 1s 6d, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


KILLED in the OPEN. By Mrs. 


Epwarp Kennarp, Author of “ Straight as a 
Die,” &. Cloth, 33 6d. 


By WOMAN’S WIT. By Mrs. 


ALExAnDER, Author of ‘‘ The Wooing o’t,” & 
Cloth, 3s 6d. [Just ready. 


ARMY SOCIETY. By John Strange 
Winter, Author of “ Bootie’s Baby,’’ &c. Picture 
boards, 2s. Seventh Edition. 

By the 


Lady HONORIA’S NIECES. 
on. Mrs. H. W. Cuoetwrnp, Author of “‘ Mrs. 
Dorriman,” &c. Paper cover, ls. 


F. V. WHITE and CO,, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, price Four Shillings. 
Annual Subscription, 12s 6d, post-free. 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, JANUARY, 1887. No. 134; New 
Series, No. 14. 
ConTENTS. 


JEWISH LIFE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

THt ALTEKNATIVE TO SOCIALISM, 

A New French MOorRAList. 

Mr. ARNOLD’s REPORT ON 
EpvucaTIon. 

THE RELIGION OF BURMAH. 

THe TuRKISH ADVANCE AND RETREAT IN 
Eastern EvRope. 

Sir Francis Doyie’s REMINISCENCES. 

8, Leigh Hunt: wis Lire, CHARACTER, AND 

Work. 

9. SHorT REvIEWS AND Brier NOTICES, 

10. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

London : T. Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


tine QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 327, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
1, Lory SuarresBuRy’s LiFE AND Work, 
2. Tue UNIVERSITY oF LONDON. 
3. NAUCRATIS ANv THE GREEKS IN Eoret. 
4, PicToRIAL ARTS OF JAPAN. 
5. THE Canapian Pacrric Rartway. 
6. COLONEL YULR’S ANGLO-INDIAN GLOSSARY. 
7. CHurcH PATRONAGE. 
8, EPIDEMICS. 
9, CONSTANTINOPLE, Russta, AND INDIA, 
10, A ScHoon or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ll, Tur Coming SEssion. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ready JANUARY 17th, price 4s. 


QcoTrTisH REVIEW, 
WW JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
THs JURISDICTION OF THE ENGLISH CoURTS OVER 
ScorsmEN, 
Me. Sprencer’s “ UNKNOWABLE.” 
BYZANTINISM AND HELLENISM. By D. Bikelas, 
St. MaGnus OF THE ORENEYS. 
Tue FIsHeRIEs QUESTION FROM A CANADIAN 
Pornt or View.—II. By W. 0. 
YPT ON THE Eve OF THE ENGLISH INVASION. 
ConTeMPoRARY LITERATURE. 
Summaries oF Foreign REVIEWS. 
ALEX. GaRDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Just out. 

BPwarp BUMPUS’S CATA- 

LOGUE (No. 3) of MISCELLANEOUS 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, 
gratis and post-free, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, and 51 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Iun Fields, W.C. Libraries 
and small parcels of Books purchased for cash; full 
value given, thus avoidirg the unvertainty and 
trouble of sale by auction Removals effected in 
town or country without expense to vendors. 


CONTINENTAL 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


DOCTOR CUPID. By Rhoda Broughton, Author 


of ‘Cometh up as a Flower.”” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
__“**Tam unwilling,’ like the undergraduate when asked to name the Minor Prophets, ‘to draw an invidious 
distinction,’ but if forced to make a choice, I should call Miss Broughton the most readable of living Enghsh 
novelists,” —* SisyLuineE Leaves,” in the Daily News. 


BALDINE, and other Stories. By Karl Edler. 
Edited by the Eart of Lytton. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


‘* The author of ‘ Glenaveril’ is a master of style, and this has rarely been more apparent than in his 
poetical rendering of these exquisite tales.”—Morning Post. 


BORDERLAND: a Country-Town Chronicle. By 


Jessiz FoTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘* Although there are many charming bits of description in these volumes, the work is essentially a study 
of character. In this respect, as it seems to us, the author has never been so successful, From the time 
when she first introduces us, in the prologue, to the four boys—Michael and Gilbert Langstroth, Roger 
Camm, and Otho Askham—down to the last glimpse we have of them in mature life, the o:iginal idiosyn- 
crasies of character are faithfully preserved.”—Academy. 


The BROAD ARROW: a Tale of Old Tasmania. 


By Ovink Ksess, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 











Now READY. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 


By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK (Mrs. May), 
Author of ‘Godfrey Helstone,” “Two Women.” 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, 3 vo's. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


A SON OF HAGAR. 


A Romance of our Time. 


By HALL CAINE, 
Author of “ The Shadow of a Crime.”’ 





The Scotsman says :—" It is believed that this second of Mr. Caine’s novels will leave no uncertainty as to 
his place among novelists, It has appeared in two syndicates of newspapers, and has since been almost 
entirely rewritten.’’ 

The Editor of the People’s Journal writes :—‘‘ Nothing more striking and absorbing has appeared in serial 
fiction.” 

The Editor of the Manchester Weekly Times writes :—‘* We found it a fine and powerful story of the 
deepest interest.”’ 

The Editor of the Liverpool Mercury writes :—‘‘ There are parts of it that seem to me to be powerful 
beyond anything now being written...... The finest story we have yet printed.” 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF “SISTER DORA.” 


Just ready, square 8vo, picture cover, 4d ; cloth, 6d. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 


By MARGARET LONSDALE. 
POPULAR EDITION, 





Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 4 Illustrations. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE: 
Classical and Modern. 


Also, “THE LEGEND OF ‘IL CENACOLO:’ a Poem.” 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Writer of “The Life of Fra Angelico,” &c. 
Ia White Florentine binding, price 6s. 








Florence: LOESCHER & SEEBER. London: SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188 Fleet Street, E C. 
And at all Booksellers’. 





Price 5s. 


OLAV THE KING AND OLAV KING 
AND MARTYR. 


By JOHN FULFORD VICABY, 


Author of “A Danish Parsonage,” “Readings from the Dane,’ “An American in Norway,” and 
“A Btork’s Nest.” 





London: W. H, ALLEN and CO. 13 Waterloo Place. 
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LORD TENNYSON’S New Volume, 
LOCKSLEY HALL: Sixty 
Years After, Etc., is now ready. 
Price 6s. 











By the Right Hon, the EARL of SELBORNE. 


A DEFENCE of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. With an Introductory 
Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By RounDELL, Ear of 
SELBORNE. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


DEMOCRACY; and other Addresses. 


James Russet LOwELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, a 


HISTORY of. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1530. By H. C. 
MaxweE t Lyrr, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “History of Eton College, 1440- 
1875,’ Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. 8vo, 16s. 


By 


A JUBILEE BOOK by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By 


Cuar.orte M. Yonae, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Oameos from 
English History,” “A History of France,” &. With a New Portrait of the 
Queen, Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s; cloth binding, 1s 6d. 


Popular Edition. One Shilling Each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


The Publishers feel that the time has come when this series of Popular Bio- 
graphies, upwards of 300,000 volnmes of which have been sold in their original 
form, may well be reissued at a lower price for the benefit of a yet wider public 
than they have hitherto reached. 


They have therefore decided to publish them in Monthly Volumes at One 
Shilling each in paper covers, or in limp cloth binding at Highteenpence. 


The original order of publication will be followed. Accordingly, the first 
Volumes to be issued are as under :— 


JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. L Ready. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. [ February. 
GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morison. [ March. 

[Aprit, 


SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. 


The PURPOSE of the AGES, By Jeanie 
Morrison, With a Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD'S “ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM.” 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 


other Essays. Popular Edition. By MatrHew ARNOLD, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK by Professor MILNES MARSHALL. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL 


ZOOLOGY. By A. Mitnes MarsnHa.t, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
in the Victoria University, Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, late 
Fellow of 8t. Jobn’s College, Cambridge. ‘Assisted by C. Hersert Horst, 
Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, Manchester. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THIRD EDITION. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
JANUARY. Edited by Franx Harris, 

Present Positron OF Evropean Po.itics.—I. GERMANY. 

Last Worps wiTH GENERAL Gorvoy. By Lientenant-General Sir Gerald 

Graham, K.C.B. 

M. Renan’s LATER Works. By Andrew Lang. 

IRELAND BEYOND THE Pate. By Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bart. 

BENVENUTO CELLINi’s CHARACTER. By J. A. Symonds, 

Tue IRON AND STEEL TrapE. By Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart. 

Womannoop 1n Otp Greece. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

THE New Rerormation —Part I. 
1. By Rev. Charles Voysey. 
2. By the Hon. and Right Rev. W. Clifford, R.C. Bishop of Clifton. 

Lorp Ranpo-py CuurcHILL’s RESIGNATION. By the Editor. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


for 





MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S 
LIST. 


LIFE of ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI, 


Founder of the Institute of rei Edited by Father LockHart, Second 


Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 1’ 
The HUGUENOTS and HENRY of 


NAVARRE, By Professor Henry M. Barrp. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps, 24s, 


The LOYAL KARENS of BURMA. By 


——_ Mackenzie SMEATON, M.A., Bengai Civil Service. Crown 8yo, 
price 43 6d. 

** Comprises a prefatory chapter, wherein is set forth the why and wherefore of 
Karen loyalty, and an interesting sketch of the history, customs, folk-lore, and 
speech of the Karens, compiled from observations of the anthor during five years” 
civil service in Lower Burma...... Mr. Smeaton’s introduction throws a vivid side- 
light on the complexity of the Burmese Question, and the difficulties of administra. 
tion.” —Saturday Review. 


The SERVICE of MAN: an Essay towards 


the Religion of the Future, By James Cotter Morison. Demy 8vo, 103 6d, 


ISAIAH. Vol. I. Exposition by Rev. Canon 


Rawlinson; with Homilies by Rev. Professor E. Jounson, M.A., Rev. W. 
Criarxson, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A.,and Rey. W.M.StaTHam. Super-royal 
8vo, 15s. (Pu.rir CoMMENTARY, 


JOB and SOLOMON; or, the Wisdom of the 


Old Testament. By the Rev. Canon Curerne, D.D. Demy 8vo, 123 6d. 


HOME EDUCATION: a Course of Lectures 


to Ladies. Delivered in Bradford in the Winter of 1835-1886. By CHar.orre 
M. Mason, sometime Lecturer on Education and Teacher of Human Physiology 
at the Bishop Otter College, Chichester. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The INTRODUCTION to HEGEL’S PHILO- 


SOPHY of FINE ART. Translated from the German, with Notes and-Prefa- 
tory Essay, by BERNARD BosanQuetT, M.A. Crown 8vo, 53. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by 0. H. Pearson, M.A., Minister of Educa- 
tion, Victoria, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and H. A. Strona, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Latin in University College, Liverpool. 


*,* Separately, Part I., Introduction and Text, 3s; Part II., Notes, 336d. 


NEW VOLUMES of the ‘*‘SACRED BOOKS of the EAST.” 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 2ls, 


SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Vol. XXV. 


The Laws of Manu, Translated by G. BuHLER. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Vol. XXIX. 


The Grihya-Sitras. Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. Part I. Sankhayana-Grihya-Sitra; Asvalayana- 
Gribya-Sftra ; Paraskara-Grihya-Saitra; Khadira-Grihya-Sdtra, 

*,* Full Lists and Prospectuses of the Series on application. 





Just published, royal 8vo, half-morocco, with Plates, 42s. 


HISTORIA NUMORUM. A Manual of 


Greek Numismatics. By Barcray V. Heap, Assistant Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Coins and Medals in the British Museum. 


London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 





**T have found out a gift for my fair.”—SHENSTONE, 
PRESENTS 
FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, SISTERS, DAUGHTERS, AND LADY FRIENDS. 


Send for Patterns, post-free, of the Lovely 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL DRESS FABRICS, 


As worn by H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


And Select, from over 1,000 patterns, Material for a Dress, which 
will prove one of the most acceptable Presents. 


The QUEEN says of these DARLINGTON GOLD MEDAL DRESS 
MATERIALS, so suitable for presents, and which embrace all the 
best descriptions, and include every recent novelty :— 


‘Patriotism and content go hand in hand when selecting a useful winter 
costume this season, for the materials manufactured by Messrs. HENRY 
PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, at Tur MIL1Ls, DARLINGTON, meet all the 
requirements of fastidious buyers, as well as of economically inclined ones. 
The firm being spinners as well as manufacturers, what are known as middle 
profits disappear, and the result is excellent qualities for reasonable prices.’”” 


All Patterns post-free, and carriage paid on all orders. 
HENRY PEASE AND CO’S SUCCESSORS 


SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, DARLINGTON. 
Established 1752, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT OF 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


With the Number for January, 1887, BLACK WOOD’S 
MAGAZINE has been Permanently Enlarged. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 8&5, JANUARY, 1887, 2s 6d. 

ConrTENTS. 
THE LAND OF DARKNESS, 
MR. HAYWARD AND HIS LETTERS. 
MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE.—XIV. By Laurence OvipHant. 
JACK AND MINORY: A TALE OF CHRISTMAS.TIDE. 
‘LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT,” LATINE REDDITUM. By J. P. M. 
IN THE HEART OF AFGHANISTAN. 
SARRACINESUA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Chaps, 25.,-26, 


THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART.—No. V., THE REVOLUTION, 
By JOHN SKELTON. 


IN MAGA’S LIBRARY: THE OLD SALOON. 
THE CAUSES OF THE UNION WITH IRELAND. 


Next week will be published. 
MR. G LADS TOWN E: 
A STUDY. 


By LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P., 
Author of “Republican Government in the United States,’’ ‘The Croker 
Memoirs,” &c. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


On Tuesday, January 18th, will be published. 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON: 


AND THE SCOTLAND OF MARY STUART. 
A History. 
By JOHN SKELTON, LL.D. 
Vol I., demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Immediately will be published. 


FASHIONABLE PHILOSOPHY, and other 


Sketches. By Laurence Ot trpHant, Author of “ Piccadilly,”’ “ Altiora 
Peto,” “‘ Masollam,”’ &. Post 8vo, ls. 


The FLOWER and the SPIRIT. By 


FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of “ Nathaniel Vaughan,” “ Iliad of the 
East,” “ Xavier and I,” &. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


Shortly will be published. 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: their 


Migrations and Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of “ Arabian 
Poetry for English Readers,” “The Book of Sindibad,” &¢. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA FACE to FACE in 


ASIA. Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant 
A. C. Yatr, Bombay Staff Corps, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily 
Telegraph, &c., with the Afghan Boundary Commission. With Maps and 


Tllustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
TALES of COUNTRY LIFE in LA 


GRUYERE. From the French of Pierre Sciopéret. By L. Dora 
ConGrEvVE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gordon 


Cummina, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,” ‘‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,”’ ‘‘ Fire Fountains,” &c. With Portrait of the Author, and 
numerous Illustrations, New Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 

“The pictures of China and Chinese life that she is able to lay before her 
readers is a charming one, and gives a better idea of what the country is like, and 
a juster estimate of the character of the people, than has yet been laid before the 
English public...... A singularly charming book.”—Saturday Review, 

“‘ We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the ‘ heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering cities of the South or in 
dirt-begrimed Peking, as Miss Gordon Cumming’s new work,”’—Athenewm, 


Recently published. 


SERMONS by a LAY HEAD-MASTER. By 


Hety Hutcurnson ALMonD, M.A. Oxon., Head-Master of Loretto School. 
Crown 8yo, 53. 

‘As school sermons—as far as we can judge from the printed letter—these 
discourses are excellent...... He speaks with something of the distinction of 
oratory, but this does not hinder him from being simple and direct, from using 
plain language, and calling things by their names.’’—Spectator, 

“Mr. Almond’s discourses are nothing less than admirable. In adaptation to 
the special needs of his hearers, in knowledge of the trials and temptations of 
school life, in directness and simplicity, and in fervour and earnestness of cou- 
viction and sympathy, they are such as not to be easily matched in homiletical 
literature.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘A book which we should like to see in the hands of every boy, and in the 
hands of the father and mother of every boy, in the United Kingdom,.”—Man- 
chester Examiner, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


SHE: 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 

RIDER HA.@ G:A-B D, 
Author of “ King Solomon's Mines,’’ &c. 
With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 


uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions 
thereon inscribed. 


Saturday Review.—‘ Mr. Haggard has produced a romance for which we heartily, 
but with no great surprise (for did we not foresee even from the beginning that 
he could do it if he chose ?), thank him.” 

Spectator.—*‘ A romance for which we venture to predict a demand unprece- 
dented even in these days of sensation.’’ 

World. —*‘ As rich and original a piece of romance as any our age has seen.”” 

Scotsman.—“ One of the most extraordinary stories that has ever made its 
appearance in the English tongue.” 





By H. 


** A Sequel to “KING SOLOMON’S MINES” is 
commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, entitled * ALLAN QUATERMAIN,” by H. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s 6d; or printed on 
hand-made paper, price 10s 6d. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Pufpitan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dorin, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 
the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. 8vo, 16s. 
Daily News.—* We may congratulate the historical student on the appearance 
of a volume written with so much power.” 
Graphic.—“ A rare example of what an historical monograph onght to be.” 


COMPLETION of EWALD’S ISRAEL. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Hetnricu 


Ewatp. Vol. VIII. (Completing the Work.) The POST-APOSTOLIC AGE, 
Translated by J. F. Smirx. Svo, 18s. 
*,* Vols. I. and II., 248; Vols, III, and IV., 21s; Vol. V., 18s; Vol. VI., 16s; 
Vol. VII., 21s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH :nd its BISHOPS, 


1700-1800. By CHar es J. Asser, Re:tor of ( heckendon and Joint-Author 
of “The English Church in the bisitsecth Umury.” 2 vols. 8vo, 243, 


The REFORMED CHURCH of IRELAND 


(1537-1886). By the Right Hon. J. T. Bart, LL.D., D.C.L. S8vo,73 6d. 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES ;’” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ in 
1883. By Lady Brassey. 
CABINET EDITION. With Map and 220 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NOTICE.—A Popular Edition of Lady BRASSEY’S BOOKS of TRAVEL, 
entitled ‘‘ THREE VOYAGES in the ‘SUNBEAM,’” is now published in ONE 
VOLUME, 4to, with 346 Illustrations, price 23 6d, cloth. 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; and Tragedy. 


By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS: an Inquiry into 


the Economic Conditions of Railway Working in Different Countries. By J. 
S. Jeans, Secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute. 8vo, 123 6d. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 337, 
will be published on JANUARY 19th. 
ConTENTS. 

1. EnouisH Lanp, Law, ayp LaBour. 

2, Tue LITERATURE OF THE STREETS. 

3. Tue Ancient Laws or WALES. 

4, THomas Hospes. 
. Rupa Live in ItAty. 
Tue House or Dovaetas. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HOBART PASHA, 
Tue THIRD PaRT OF THE GREVILLE Memorrs. 
THe Works oF HanDEL. 
Two Roman NOvELs. 
. THE Late Crisis anp THE Comine SEssioN. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL Creicutoy, M.A., LL.D. No. V. will be 
published on JANUARY 19th, price 5s. 
ConrTENTS. 


iad 
ES Senay 


1. ARTICLES :— 
THe Empress TuHeopora, By C. E. Mallet. 
THE CHANNEI Istanps. By H. G. Keene. : 
QUEEN ELIZANETH AND THE VALOIS PRINCES. By Miss A. M. F. Robinson. 
EARLY EXPLORATIONS OF AMERICA, REAL AnD Imaqrnary. By A. R. Ropes. 

2, NoTEs AND DocumMENTs :—The Roman Province of Dacia. By T. Hodgkin.— 
A Bull of Pope Alexander VI. By Rev. N. Pocock.—The Renaissance and 
the Jesuits. By W. 8. Lilly.—The Depositious relating to the Irish 
Massacres of 1641. By Miss Hickson.—The Battle of Edgehill. By T. Arnold, 
—The Squire Papers. By W. Squire.—Unpublished Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell. By OC. H. Firth.—é&c. 

3. Reviews oF Booxs.—4, List or Historica, Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED,— 
5, CONTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


SCIENCE. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
and Edited by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Ninth Edition, Revised, with 783 Engravings 
on Wood and 3 Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth, 183; also in Four Parts, 
limp cloth, 43 6d each. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 
Everett. Many Woodcuts, Third Edition, Revised, cloth, 3s 6d. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. In Clear and 
> Senn. By Professor EVERETT. Illustrated by 216 Woodcuts, 
cloth, 4s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. For Matriculation and 
other Examinations. By Dr. W. T. Kxraut. Cloth, 23 6d. 


BLACKIE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. From Notation 
to Easy Quadratic Equations. With Answers, cloth, 2s. 


ALGEBRA. Up to and including Progressions and Scales of 
Notation. By J.G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. How to Find them and How to 
Use them. By Dr. W.T. Knicut. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


The DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an 
INTRODUCTION to. With Examples of Application to Mechanical Problems. 
By W. J. Mrtuar, C.E. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, 
B.A, Oxon. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


LATIN. 


Dr. BURNS’ PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises 
in Writing Latin, with Notes. Seventh Edition, cloth, 2s.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. 
BLACKIE’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Cloth, 1s; or 


with Answers, is 6d. The Answers separately, 6d. 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC on an ENTIRELY NEW 
METHOD. For Schools and Candidates preparing for Examinations, By 
Joun Jackson. Cloth, 4s. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Designed to give the Power of 
Ready Solution, Cloth, 6d. 


GRAMMAR. 
COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS. 
oth, is. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises. 
For Intermediate Schools. Cloth, 1s 6d, 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, a BRIEF 
OUTLINE of the HISTORY of. For Schools, Pupil Teachers, and Students. 


Cloth, 9d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. Comprising 


Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules and Models for Letters, 
&c, Cloth, Is. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By W. G. Baker, B.A., 
1 


Lecturer at Cheltenham Training College. Illustrated by Woodcuts, Maps, 
and Diagrams. In Seven Parts, to Suit the Government Code. 


MAP DRAWING COPIES. Adapted for School Exercise 


and the Government Examinations. Cloth, ls 3d. 


A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL NAMES. By Gro. G. CursHoim, M.A. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. With Illustrations, 
Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. By Epgar Sanperson, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare Oollege, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY : Ancient, Mediseval, 
and Modern. By Epgar Sanpgrson, M.A., Author of ‘‘A History of the 
British Empire,” &. With Woodcnuts and Maps, cloth, 6s 6d. 





ELOCUTION. 
SELECT READINGS and RECITATIONS. With Rules 


and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and Emphasis. By Gro. W. 
Barnum, Tcacher of Elocution in the Glasgow University. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


DICTIONARIES. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based on the New 
Edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. By CuarLus ANNANDALE, M.A., 
LL.D. Cloth, 103 6d ; half-morocco, 15s. 


OGILVIE'S STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
on Woods Roxbarghe, 7564; halfeall, 106d.) Sneravings 


OGILVIE'S SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
a} aaa from the “ Student’s Dictionary.’’ Cloth, 2s 6d; 


A 


Fully Detailed Lists on app'ication. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Old Bailey. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND 00s 
NEW LIST. 


The IMPERIAL INSTITUTE and IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The UNIT of IMPERIAL FEDERATION - 


a Practical Suggestion to a Solution of the Problem of Imperial F; ; 
by means of the Imperial Institute. By H. Monrneee-FaiwxLry, arin 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM HENRY 


CHANNING. By Ocravrus Brooxs FROTHINGHAM. With Steel Portrait 
496 pp., hand-made paper, 8vo, 93. [This day. ” 


NEW NOVELS. 
TRIS DAY. 
By Oaptain GAMBIER, R.N. 


SWIFTER than a WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 


3 vols, 
By E, M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, Author of “ Two Ifs,” “‘ For his Friend,” &, 


The WORLD BELOW. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. HENRY ARNOLD, Author of “ Monk’s Hollow.” 


For LOVE or GOLD. 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, with large folding Coloured Map of London 
in Sixteenth Century, aud other Coloured Plans, &c., 8vo, 10s 6d. 
AGE. 


SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN 
** Those who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of 


By Hersert Hatt, of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 
the sixteenth century, as they really were, and not as they ought to have been, 
cannot do better than read it.”—Truth, December 30th, 1886. 
**Of deep interest.’’—Morning Post. 
“Vastly entertaining.” —Punch. 
“ Most curious and suggestive.”—Saturday Review. 
** A most graphic picture of the times.”’— Western Antiquary. 


CAPITAL. By Karl Marx. Translated by 


- —“_ and Dr, E, AVELING, under the Supervision of F. ENGELS. 2 vols. 
vo, 30s. 


The RELIGION of SOCIALISM. By Ernest 


Betrort Bax, Author of ‘‘ Handbook to the History of Philosophy.” Crown 
8vo, 4s 6d, 


In Six Parts, each 2s, cloth neat, royal 16mo. 


The MUSICIAN: a Guide for Pianoforte 


Players. By Riptey Prentice. Parts I.-V. now ready. 
“We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily inter- 
pret, and enjoy beautiful music,’’—Academy. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 





Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 
Country ‘5 » Two Guineas e 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRIcEs. 


2, BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvuT oF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp 1n Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 


PSTAIRS ad DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
fo quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on lication to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions anc 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messre. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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GEORGE BELL AND 


SONS’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOOKS. 





Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds sent post-free on application. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES. 


In crown 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The PEACE. A Revised 
Text, with English Notes — a Preface. By F, 
A. Pater, M.A., L LL.D. 4s 6 

—— The ACHARNIANS. = Revised Sw 
with English Notes and a Preface. By F. A 
Pater, M.A., LL.D. 4s 6d. 

—— The FROGS. A Revised Text, with 

lish ae and a Preface, By F. A. PALEr, 

LL 4s 6d. 


CICERO. The LETT’ S to ATTICUS. 
Book I. With Notes, ..1 an Essay on the 
ae of the Writer. By A. Preror, M.A., 
late of Trinity College, Fellow of St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Revised Edition, 4s 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES.— De FALSA LEGA- 
TIONE. By the late R. SuH1tueTo, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, 


63. 

— The ORATION against the LAW of 
LEPTINES. With English Notes. By B. W. 
Beatson, M.A. New Edition, 3s 6d, 

LIVY. Book XXI. Bythe Rev. L. D. Dow- 
paLL, M.A., late Scholar and University Student 
of Feed College, Dublin, B.D., . Oxon, 
3 6d. [ Book XXII. in the | press, 

PLATO. —The APOLOGY and CRITO. With 
Notes, Critical and Exegetical. By W. Waaner, 
Ph.D. Tenth Edition, 3s 6d. 

— The PHAEDO. With Notes, Critical 
and Exegetical, and an Analysis. By WILHELM 
Waaner, Ph.D. Eighth Edition, 5s 6d, 

— The PROTAGORAS. The Greek Text 
Bot with an Analysis and English Notes. 

W. Wayte, M.A., late Professor of Greek at 
Uhiversit College, "London. Fourth Edition, 
Revised, 

— The EUTHYPHRO. With Notes and 
Introduction. By G. H. Writs, M.A., Scholar 
of St. John’s Co lege, Oxford, Assistant- Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School. Third Edition, 3s. 

— The REPUBLIC. Bocks I. and II. 
With Notes and Introduction, By G. H. WeLxs, 
M.A. Second Edition, 5s 6d, 

— The EUTHYDEMUS. With os and 
Introductions. By G. H. WELLS, M.A. 

PLAUTUS. — The AULULARIA. with 
Notes, Critical and Exegetical. By W. WaGNER, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Rewritten, 43 61. 

— The TRINUMMUS. With Notes, 
Critical and Exegetical, By WILHELM WAGNER, 
Ph.D. Second Edition, Revised, 43 6d. 

— The MENAECHMEI. With Notes, 
Critical and Exegetical. By WILHELM WaGNeER, 
Ph.D. 4s 6d. 

— The MOSTELLARIA. By E. A. SonneEnN- 
SCHEIN, M A., Professor of Classics at Mason 
College, Birmingham. 5s, 

SOPHOCLES.—The TRACHINIAE. With 
Notes and Prolegomena,. By ALFRED PRETOR, 
a re, of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 


ridge. A 

— The OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Edited 
by B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Greek at the University of Cambr: idge. 53, 

TERENCE. With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By WILHELM WaGneR, Ph.D. 10s 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. With Short Critical and 
Explanatory Latin Notes. By F. A. Pater, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition, Revised, 43 64. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. Dovcan, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, Belfast. 63. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES 
FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


In fcap. 8vo. 


AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 
—SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS—AGAMEMNON 
“eth chee By F. A, Pavey, 


M.A., LL.D. 1s 

EURIPIDES. _ “ALGESTIS — MEDEA — 
HIPPOLYTUS— HECUBA— BACCHAE—ION 
(price 23) — ORESTES — PHOENISSAE — 

ROADES—HERCULES FURKENS—ANDRO. 
pacee PRIGEaIA IN = By F. A. 
Pater, M.A., LL.D. ach. 

SOPHOCLES.— OEDIPUS TYRANNUS— 
OEDIPUS ae ANTIGONE, By F. 
A. Pauer, M.A., each. 

HOMER —“iLiab. Book L By ¥F. A. PALEY, 

9 1 

TERENCE. — ANDRIA — HAUTON 
TIMORUMENOS— PHORMIO — = See 
By Prof. WacneR, Ph.D. 1s 6d @: 

CICERO.— De AMICITIA—De SENEC- 
TUTE-EPISTOLAE SELECTAE. By the late 
Grorce Lone, M.A. 1s 6d each. 

OVID.—Selections from the AMORES, 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES, and METAMOR- 
to By A. J. MACLEAN, M.A. 1 vol., 





Others in preparation. 


London 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Editio Major, small post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. 
Curante F. H, A. Scrivener, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D. 

*,* This is an Enlarged Edition of Dr. Scrivener’s 
well- known Greek Testament, and contains in addi- 
tion the Capitula (majora et minora) and the Eusebian 
Canons, the Readings of Westcott and Hort, and 
those adopted by the Revisers. Also a revised and 
much enlarged Series of References. 

Crown 8vo, 43 6d 

EXTRACTS for TRANSLATION in GREEK, 
LATIN, and ENGLISH. By R.C. Jess, Litt. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Glasgow University ; 3 
H. Jackson, Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and W. E. Currey, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Translations of these pieces will be found in a 
companion volume by the Same Authors, entitled 
L aan * price 83, 

A NEW ARITHMETIC. 

ARITHMETIC. With Examination Papers 
and nearly 8,00) Examples. By CHARLES PENDLE- 
BuRY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical 
Master at St. Paul’s School, Author of “ Lenses 
and Systems of Lenses, Treated after the Manner 
of Gauss,”’ pee 8y0, 4s 6d. 

A NEW EUCLID. 

EUCLID. Books I.-V1., and Part of Books 
XI.and XII. Newly Translated from the Greek 
Text, with Supplementary Propositions, Chapters 
on Modern Geometry, and numerous Exercises. 
By Horace DeicutTon, M.A., Head Master of 
Harrison rr Barbadoes. 43 6d. 

A NEW PHILOLOGY. 

ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR and PHILOLOGY. For Use in 
Schools. By A.C. Price, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Leeds Grammar School, late Scholar of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 

** We have looked carefully through the book, and 
are satisfied that Mr. Price has produced a useful 
compendium of a somewhat difficult and abstruse 
subject. It cannot fail to be high] — to 
young — of philoiogy.”"—Schoolmaster. 

EW TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 

The STUDENT'S HANDBOOK of HIS- 
TORICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Juxes-Browne, 
B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of England 
and Wales. With numerous Diagrams and Illus- 
trations, small post 8vo,6s, Uniform in size and 

rice with the same Author’s “ (Physical ieee 
ill prove a most useful book.’”’—Natur 

Ss oA thoroughly good practical text- book. **_Scots. 
man, 

“It is long since we came across so comprehensive 
a work, so well arranged and so sensibly illustrated.” 
—School master. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


DECEMBER 12th, 1897. 


Printed specially with a view to this and kindred 
Examinations, 


LATIN. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Books I. and II. With 
English Notes and Arguments. Abridged from 
ag Conrneton’s Larger ition. Feap. 8vo, 
[Book IT. set for Juniors and Seniors, 
CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. Books IV. 
and V. For the Use of Junior Classes, with 
— =. By the late Prof. GEORGE "Lona. 
1s 6d, [Book V. set for Juniors. 
HORAGE'S ODES. With English Notes. 
By the late Rev. A. J. Macteang, M.A. 
Abridged from the Larger Edition in the 
“ Bibliotheca Classica.’’ Fceap. 8vo, 23 
[Book IIT. athe Seniors, 


GREEK. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Books VI. and 
VII. With English Notes. By the late Rev. J. 


F, Macmicwaet, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
Book VI. set for Juniors. 


{ 
MEDEA, With brief Notes. 


EURIPIDES’ 
By F. A. Pater, M.A,, me late Classical 
Examiner to the Universit ft London. Feap. 


8vo, ls Set for oa and Seniors. 
PLATO’ S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, 
introducing Notices anda Logical Analysis of the 
Apology. By the late W. Waaner, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Johanneum, Hamburg. Small 
post 8vo, 2s 6d, limp cloth. [Set for Seniors, 
*,* This is a Special Kdition, issued in a cheap form 
to meet the requirements of Senior Candidates, 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. 





In crown 8vo, 


_—S).- By, Cuartes PENDLEBURY, 
ALGEBRA” CHOICE and CHANCE: an 


Elementary Treatise on Permutations, Combina- 
tions, and Probability. With 640 Exercises. By 
W. A. Waitwoertn, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 








GEORGE BELL aad SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


College, ro Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 6s 








CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
(continued). 


EUCLID.—The ELEMENTS. Books I.-VI., 
and part of Books XI, and XII. By Horace 
DeieutTon, M.A. 4s 6d. 

EUCLID.—EXERCISES on EUCLID and 
in MODERN GEOMETRY. Containing Applica- 
tions of the Principles and Processes of Modern 
sy Geometry. By J. M'DowrLt, M.A., 

R.AS8., Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
Trinty Coleen Dublin. Third Edition, Revised, 6s. 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to 
PLANE. By Rev. T. G. Vrvyan, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Mathe- 
matical Master of Le) ae Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected 

CONICS, the ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 
of. By C. Tarior, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
= Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


CONIC SECTIONS : an Elementary Treatise. 
Part I. By H. G. Witu1s, M.A., Clare College, 
Getto Assistant-Master at Manchester 
Grammar School. 7s 6d. 

This Work differs from former treatises in that the 
analagous properties of the different conoids are 
treated simultaneously. 

SOLID GEOMETRY: an _ Elementary 
Treatise. By W. S. Atpis. M.A., Professor of 
Mathematica, University Soe, Auckland, N.Z. 

Third Edition, Revised, 6 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS : an Elementary 
Treatise. By W. 8S. Atpis, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised, 4s. 

— DYNAMICS: an IntroductoryTreatise. 

y W. 8. Atpis, M.A. 4s, 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. For the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. By WILLIAM GARNETT, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Principal of 
the College of Physical Science, ee 
Tyne. Fourth Edition, Revised, 6. 

DYNAMICS, a bi ge on. " By W. H. 
Besant, D.Se., F.R.S. 7s 6d. 

HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 
By WILLIAM GarNneETT, MA. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 3a 6d. [In the press. 

HYDROMECHANICS, a TREATISE on. 
By W. H. Brsant, M.A., D.Sc. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Part I., HYDROSTA. 


TICS, 5s. 

MECHANICS, a COLLECTION of 
PROBLEMS in ELEMENTARY. By W. 
Watton, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tator of 
Trinity Hall, Lecturer at Magdalen College. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 63. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the 
Use of Students in tha Universities, Schools, and 
Candidates for the Public Examinations. Uniformly 
printed in feap. 8vo. 


ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exszr, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition, 33 6d. 

ARITHMETIC. By A. Wrictey, M.A. 3s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC.—A PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE of EXAMPLES. With Answers. By 
J. Watson, M.A. Sixth Edition, Revised by V 
P. Gounprz, B.A. (Lond. Univ.), 23 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev.C. 
Euser. Seventh Edition, 4s. 

ALGEBRA.—A PROGRESSIVE COURSE 
of EXAMPLES, By the Rev. W. F. MacmicHaEL, 
and R. PRowDE we M.A. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 
With ANSWERS, 4s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO- 
i a Pog P. T. Marty, M.A. Fifth Edition, 


CONIC “SEOTIONS treated wore 
CALLY. By W. H. Besant, D.8ce., 
ee og 43 6a,—-SULULIONS to EX: 
—— ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES. By 

W. H. Besant, D.Sc. 1s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
= Besant, M.A, D.Sc. Twelth Edition, Revised, 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 7 * @. 
Vrvran. Fourth Edition, Revised, 4s 6d 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on _MEN- 
SURATION. By B. T. Moore, M.A 

sae xe to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 

By A.C. Barrett, M.A. Fifth Edition, 5s. 

TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By H. C. 
Banister. Twelfth Edition (Twenty-fourth 
Thousand), 5s. 

This Manual contains Curcte on Notation, Har- 
mony, and Counterpoint; Modulation, Rhythm, 
Canon, Fugue, Voices and Instruments ; together 
with Exercises on Harmony, an oe ‘of xami- 
nation Papers, and a Copious Index and Glossary of 
Musical Terms, 

A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from 
the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Time. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
B.Mus. Oxon, Seventh Edition, Revised, 33 6d. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKs. 


HISTORIES. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition, continued to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878. By the late Prof. J. S. Brewer. 
Seven Coloured Maps and 70 Woodcuts (830 pp.), 


crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
*,* Also published in Three Parts, 23 6d each. 
Part I.—B.C. 55-A.D. 2 
Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688, 
Part III.—1688-1878, 
Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By Ricuarp Loner, M.A. 
r [A New Volume, just out. 
Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hattam. 7s 6d. 
Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.-George II. By H. 
Hatiam. 7s 61. . 
Students’ Old Testament History. 
By Pure Sito. With Maps and Woodcuts, 


8 . 
Students’ New Testament History. 
Se Smitz. With Maps and Woodcuts, 


Students’ Ancient History. To the 


Conqnests of Alexander the Great. By PHILIP 
. SmiTrxH. With Woodcuts, 7s 6d. F 
Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 


2vols.: I., A.D. 30-1003. II., 1003-1614. By Paine 
Smite. With Woodcuts, 7s6deach. 

Students’ English Church History. 
2 vols.: I., 596-1509. II., 1509-1717. By Canon 
Perry. 7s 6d each. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wm. SmitTH. With 
Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 
Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LippELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


Students’ Decline and Fall of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp GIBBON. 
Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 
To 


Students’ History of France. 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 7s 64. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SERIES OF 

SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Scripture History of the Old and New 
TESTAMENTS, 40 Woodcuts (370 pp.), 16mo, 


3s 6d. 

Ancient History of the East. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great, 70 Woodcuts 
(310 pp.), 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With 
— Maps and 74 Woodoute (268 pp.), 16mo, 


Bome. To the Estsblishment of the 


Empire. Coloured Map and 70 Woodcuts (324 pp.), 
16mo, 3s 6d. 


Classical Mythology. With Questions 
on ~ Work. With 90 Woodcats (300 pp.), 16mo, 


3s 6d. 

England. To the Year 1878. With 
—— Maps and 68 Woodcuts (400 pp.), 16mo, 
s 6d. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
A Primary History of Britain. 
A New and thoroughly Revised Edition (430 pp.). 
With a Coloured Map, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
Markham’s History of England, 
Continued down to the Year 1878. 100 Woodcats, 
12m9, 3s 6d. 
Markham’s History of France. Con- 
tinued down to the Year 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 


12mo, 3s 6d. 
Markham’s History of Germany. 


a to 1880. With 50 Woodcuts, 460 pp., 12mo, 


3s 6d. 
Little Arthur’s History of England. 
, Down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 16mo, 1s 6d. 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


LITERATURE, &c. 
Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By Grorce P. Marsu. 7s 6d, 
Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
SHaw. 7s 6d. 
Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. 7s 6d. 
Smaller History of English Litera- 
TURE. (276pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. With Explanatory Notes. (368 pp.) 16mo, 








DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 

Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s, 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s, 
Part I. Grammar, 
33 6d. 

Exercises and 


Principia Latina. 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 
Appendix to Part I, 

Examination Papers. 23 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part II. First 


Reading-book. 3:3 6d, 
Principia Latina. Part III. First 
Part IV. Prose 


Verse-book. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina. 
Composition. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part V. Prose 
Translation. 3s. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s 6d. 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d. 
A Child’s First Latin Book. By T.D. 
Hatt. 16mo, 23. 
Tacitus, The Germania, Agricola, and 
First Book of the Annals. Notes. 16mo, 3s 6d. 
GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. Part I. 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers, 2s 6d. 
Initia Greca, Part II. A Reading- 
book. 33 6d. 
Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
position. 33 6d. 
6s. 
3s 6d. 


Grammar, 


Students’ Greek Grammar. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. 
Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
English Grammar. With Exercises, 


3s 6d. 

Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises, &c, Ils. 

English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. 3s 6d. 

FRENCH COURSE, 

French Principia. PartI. Grammar, 


Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., and Materials for 
Conversation. 3s 6d. 


Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 23 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A Reading- 
book. With Ktymological Dictionary. 4s 6d. 

French Principia. Part III. Prose 
Composition. 4s 6d. 

Students’ French Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for 
Conversation. 3s 6d. 
German Principia. PartII. A Read- 
ing-book. With a Dictionary. 3s 6d, 
Practical German Grammar. 3s 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 

Italian Principia. PartI. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c, 3s 6d, 
Italian Principia. Part II. Reading- 
book. 3s 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. Part IL— 
ELEMENTARY. For the Lower Forms. By A. 
C. Arncer, M.A., and H. G. WintTwe, M.A, 

: Also, by the Same Editors. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 
to the above G ammar. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. Part II. 
For Use inthe Fifth Form. By F. H. Raw.iys, 
M.A.,and W. R. Inez, M.A. Crown 8yo. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 


MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS oF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


“T feel strongly the great importance 
subject, not only as a mental discipline and ait 
part of a liberal education, but as more especially 
necessary for Englishmen, many of whom will be 
called upon in after life to turn their geographical 
knowledge to practical and serious account.”—Ong 
of the opinions of Head Masters of English Public 

chools in the Report of the Roya GEroqrapuicaL 
Society on Geographical Education, 1885, 


MODERN. 
The Student’s Manual of Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY ; Mathematical, Physical, and Descrip- 
tive. By Canon W. L. Bevan, New and 
Revised Edition, With 150 Maps and Woodcuts 
ost Svo, 7s 6d, : 
odern geography has up to quite a recent date 
been almost entirely neglected in many of our large 
schools, and where professedly taught has in too 
many instances been made the most repulsive instead 
of the most fascinating of studies. Such books must 
ever be not less welcome to teacher than to pupil,”— 
Standard. 


A School Manual of Modern Geo. 
GRAPHY. By Joun Rickarpson. (400 pp.) 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

“ After a careful examination, we are bound to say 

that it is the most comprehensive, accurate, and 

methodical geography with which we are familiar, 
and bears on every page unmistakable traces of care. 
ful and industrious research. It fully sustains the 
high reputation of Mr. Murray’s series of manuals, 
and we venture to predict for it a wide popularity. 

Bearing in mind its high character, it is a model of 

cheapness.’’—School Guardian, 

A Smaller Manual of Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. By Joun Ricwarnson. 16mo, 2s 6d. 

** We frankly acknowledge that we have never seen 

anything of its kind, and for its space, at all ap. 

proaching to this Smaller Geography.”—English 

Churchman. 

The Student’s Geography of British 

INDIA. By Groner SmitH, LL.D. 73 6d. 

ANCIENT. | 
The Student's Manual of Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. By Canon W. L. Bevan, M.A. With 


240 Maps and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 73 6d. 
vy the Same Author. 


A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. With 39 Woodcuts (240 pp.), 16mo, 


33 6d. 
Physical Geography. By Mary Somer- 
VILLE. Revised by JoHN RICHARDSON. (548 pp.), 99. 
“So far as general physical geography goes, such 
manuals as those of rs. Somerville leave little to 
be desired.”—Mr. J. 8, Kettre’s Report on GEO: 
GRAPHICAL EpvucaTIon. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
With a Dictionary of Proper Names. A New 


Ai 


Edition, thoroughly Revised and partly Re. 
written. By Dr. Wm. Smit, and Prof. Hatt, 
M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo, 7s 6d. 


This edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work. Every article has been carefully revised. All 
the etymological articles have been revised, and the 
greater part of them rewritten by Prof. J » K, INGRAM. 
A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 

Square 12mo, 7s 6a, A mons 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With the Calendar, Measures, Weights, Moneys, 
&e. 8vo, 21s. sh e 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo, 2ls. , 

A Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
With Illustrations, medium 8y0, 21s. r 

A Smaller Bible Dictionary. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8y0, 7s 6d. 

A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 2006 Woodcuts, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Short Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. 
Srawiey Leatues. 7s 6d. 
Newth’s First Book of Natural 


PHILOSOPHY. 3s 64. ‘ 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. 3s 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Greca. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise-Book, Vocabularies, &c. 3s 6d. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By Prof. P. M. 
Duncan. 93 








33 6d, 
Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 7s 6d, 


H.G. Wintie Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
The Eton Horace, The Odes and 
Epodes. With Notes on Odes. Book I, By F. 


. CornisH. Crown 8yvo. 


Practical Dictionary of the English, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 63. 


*** DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS. 


GRAMMAR -SCHOOL TEXTS, with 

Vooabularies. Edited by Joun T. Ware, D.D, 
GREEK TEXTS :— 

ESOP (Fables) and PALASPHATUS (Myths), 1s. 

EURIPIDES, Hecuba. 2s. 

HOMER, Iliad, Book I. 1s. 

HOMER, Odyssey, Book I. 1s. 

LUCIAN, Se'ect Dialogues. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Books I., III., IV., V., and 
VL, 1s 6d each. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book IT. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book VII. 2s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I. (Text only). 31. 

The AOTS of the APOSTLES. 2s 6d. 

§8T. MATTHEW’S and ST, LUKEH’S GOSPELS, 
23 6d each. 

§T, MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, ls 6d 


sT. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 1s 6a. 
The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 53. 
LATIN TEXTS :— 
CESAR, Gallic War, Books I., IL., V., and VI. 1s 
each 


CESAR, Gallic War, Books III. and 1V. 9d each, 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 6d. 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book I. (Text only). 3d. 

CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s 6d. 

CICERO, Leelius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and II. 1s. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV. 1s, 

HORACE, Odes, Books I., II., and IV. 1s each, 

HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s 6d. 

HORACE, Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. 

LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with 
English Notes, &c. 23 6d each Book. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 

OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses, 9d, 

PHZEDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 9d. 

PHZDRUS, Fables, Books I. and II. 1s, 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium, 1s 6d; 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s. 

VIRGIL, Mueid, Books I. to VI. 1s each. 

VIRGIL, Aineid, Books VII., VIII., X., XI., and XII. 
1s 6d each. 

VIRGIL, Aineid, Book I. (Text only). 31. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
The JUNIOR STUDENT'S COM- 


PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 5s, 


The JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s, 


WORKS by Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. 12mo, 3s 6d, 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS; adapted to the prin- 
ciples of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 
price 2s, 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 
— from the Child’s Latin Primer. 12mo, 
price ls, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 
BOOK. Adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin 
Primer, 12mo, 28. 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 
er to the Public School Latin Primer. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Grece Gram- 


maticre Institutio Prima. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXER- 
ISES. Oonsisting of English Sentences trans- 
lated from Cresar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retrans- 
lated into the original Latin, 12mo, 3s 6d.—KEY, 

6s (for Teachers only). 


BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN 
PROSE; consisting of Rules and Exerciser, and 
forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose, 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 53 
(for Teachers only). 


FARRAR’S (F. W.) A BRIEF GREEK 
aS da —— on ru tee 
Edition, ee hilology. Tent 

FARRAR’S (F. W.) GREEK GRAM- 


MAR RULES. Drawn up for the Useof Harrow 
School, Mighteenth Edition, 8yo, ls 6d. 











CLASSICS (continued). 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughout and Improved. 4to, 363, 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition. Revised throughout, 
Square 12mo, 7s. 


YONGE’S (C. D.) NEW ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek 
= used by Writers of good authority. 4to, 

8. 


YONGE’S (C. D.) SCHOOL ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, Abridged from his larger 
** Hnglish-Greek Lexicon.”” Square 12mo, 8s 6d, 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) ELEMENTARY 
GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion 
tothe Public School Latin Primer. New Edition, 
with INDEX, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) The GREEK 


ACCIDENCE. Being the First Part of the above. 


12mo, 23 6d, 
NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Book I. 


By Rea@rnaLp Gears, B.A. Feap. Svo, 23 6d. 
GALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes of the 


Time of Augustus. Translated from the German 
of Professor BrckER by the Rev. F. Metca.re, 
M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated 
from the German of Professor Becker by the 
Rev. F. Mutcatre, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 





FRENCH 
WORKS by LEON CONTANSEAU. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENOH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; being 
a Careful Abridgment of the Author’s “ Practical 
French and English Dictionary.”” Square 18mo, 
price 1s 6d, 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the Lan- 
guage. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Oomprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 
and Copious Exercises. 12mo, 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION ; 
being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining 
English Extracts, with Hints for their Transla- 
tion into French, 12mo, 33 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selec- 
tion of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from 
the best French Autho:s, with English Notes, 
followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces, 12mo, 
price 2s 64, 


PROSATEURS et POETES FRAN- 
CAIS; or, Selections from the best French 
Authors. 12mo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. 
Adapted for Middle-Class Schools. 18mo, 

1, Accidence. 8d. 6. Translation Book. 8d. 

2. Syntax. 81. 7. Easy Delectus, 8d, 

3. Conversation Book. 8d.| 8. First Reader. 8d. 

4, First Exercise Bk. 8d.| 9. Second Reader. 8d, 

5. Second Exercise Bk. 81. | 10. Dialogues. 8d. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of 
TRANSLATION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. 
Edited by Professors Cu. CassaL, LL.D, and 
Tu. KarcuHer, LL.B. Sma'l 8vo, in 2 vols. or 
parts, 8s 6d; or separately—Part I., Junior 
Course, 33 6d; Part 11., Senior Course, 3s 6d.— 
KEY to Part I., by Professor Cassat, 5s (supplied 
to Teachers only). 


RULES and EXERCISES on the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, for the Use of English 
Students. By L&onceStTigvenarp. Crown 8yo, 
Price 33 6d, 


LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Ex- 


tracts in Prose from Modern French Authors, with 
copious Notes for the Use of English Students. 
By Léonce Strévnarp. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
WORKS by Bishop COLENSO. 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use 

of Schools; to which is added a Ohapter on 


Decimal Coinage. Revised Kdition, with Notes 
and Examination Papers, 12mo, 4s6d.—KEY, 5s. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC, designed 





for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, ls, 
cloth ; or, with ANSWERS, Is 6d, cloth. 








MATHEMATICS (contiaued.) 
WORKS by Bishop COLENSO (continued). 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 


for the Use of Schools. Part I. New Edition, 
12mo, 4s 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
> 5 ie of Schools. Part II. 12mo, 6s.— 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted 
for the Use of National and Adult Schools ; con- 
taining numerous Easy Examples and Questions 


under ae Rule, with a Selection of Mis- 
cellaneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo, 1s 6d, 
—KEY, 2s 6d, 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 


usually read in the Universities), from the Text 
of Dr. Ronert Simson. With Exercises and 
Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, 18mo, 4s 6d.—With KEY, 63 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I, 
12mo, 33 6d.—K EY, 3s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part II. 


12mo, 2s 6d.—K EY, 53. 





NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MEN- 
SURATION. Augmented by a concise Treatise 
on Levelling, a Builder’s Dictionary of the Terms 
used in Architecture, and Questions for Examina- 
tion. Illustrated by above 700 practical Ex- 
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